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THE SUMMER JOURNAL AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FACTOR. 

Tue following article treats not of a theory but of 
results—results of a plan that has been followed in 
the Minnesota School for fifteen years past, a period of 
time somewhat exceeding the usual school life of the 
deaf child, thus enabling us to observe the development 
and results of the plan in the case of any one pupil 
or class of pupils. 

The use of the Summer Journal as an educational 
factor was introduced into this school by Dr. Tate when 
he assumed the superintendency in 1896. It was a 
plan that he had followed for some time in the Missouri 
School previously, and he had been so well satisfied as 
to its utility that he brought it with him to Minnesota. 

It may be well at the outset to give a brief statement 
as to what the Summer Journal is, and how it is made 
use of. Before the pupils go home at the close of 
school in June, each one is supplied with a note-book 
of good quality, adapted to the use of pen and ink, 
containing some sixty or seventy-five pages. On the 
inside of the front cover is pasted the following printed 
notice: 

SUPERINTENDENT'S INSTRUCTIONS. 
To the Parents of the Pupils: 

My Friends: We would ask you to observe the following suggestions: 

ist. Pleasesee that yourchild uses this tablet for a few minutes every 


day during the summer. 
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2d. Please provide him with slate and pencil to use while at home. 
And when school opens next September, kindly return this tablet with 
your child. 

To the Pupil: We furnish this tablet, that you may keep a daily 
journal, and return it in the fall to your teacher. The Superintendent 
may want to see it, too. Please observe the following rules: 

ist, Write your sentences on your slates first. 

2d. Copy them carefully in a full, round hand. 

3d. Write a few sentences every day. 

4th. Always put down the date first. 

5th. Write only such things about your home life as strangers may 
know. 

6th. Use capital letters and punctuation marks carefully. 

7th. Do not copy anything, but form the sentences yourselves. 

8th. Write short sentences. 

9th. Do not use any of the leaves of the tablet on which to write to 
your friends. 

10th. Write on both sides of each leaf. 

11th. Leave a blank space between each day’s journal of two inches. 

12th. Use pen and ink. 

Your friend, 
J.N. Tate, 
Superintendent. 

When the pupils return to school in the fall, they 
hand over their note-books to their respective teachers. 
The teachers go over the books carefully, correcting 
all mistakes in red ink. Then, in the case of each 
pupil, the teacher writes brief comments, commending 
or criticising the work as the case may require. Speci- 
mens of such comments are given below, so that the 
readers of this article may fully understand what is 
meant: 
J— P— 

Wrote faithfully all summer. Handwriting and general appearance 
of the book very neat. Careful attention to punctuation. Language 
good, showing improvement over that of last year. A fine journal, 
worthy of high praise. 

P— B— 

Starts out very well, but is kept up for only about half of the summer. 
Language and penmanship very good. Daily items varied and inter- 
esting. A very good journal as far as it goes, but should have been 
kept up. 
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R— M— 

Wrote for only a small part of the summer. What there is of it is 
carelessly written. As a summer journal it must be called a failure. 

The corrected journals, with the comments, are 
then handed in to the Superintendent, who looks them 
over and then returns them to the class, with a few 
earnest words of commendation where merited. The 
teachers’ comments are sent to the printing office, 
to be printed on slips of paper, each class separately, 
which slips are pasted in the note-books for the next 
summer’s journals, in order that the home friends of 
the pupils may know what the teachers think of the 
work and how the work of any one pupil compares with 
that of his classmates. The corrected journals, returned 
to the class, are often used as a basis for language work 
in the classroom, by copying the best items from them on 
the blackboard for the whole class to read. It may be 
stated, by way of parenthesis, that the comments of 
the teachers, as well as those of the Superintendent, 
are awaited with eagerness by the pupils, except possi- 
bly in the case of those who have an inner consciousness 
of having made a failure of the work. 

As a matter of course, some of the pupils fail to do 
this summer work, either wholly or partly. Some 
bring back no journals at all, not even the blank note- 
books, giving various reasons for their delinquency. 
Some bring back work that somewhat resembles New 
Year resolutions, starting out bravely, but petering out 
after a few days or weeks. In this the boys and girls 
are no whit worse than many older and wiser people. 
It may be noted that cases of delinquency become 
notably rarer as the pupils advance in grade, and among 
the highest grades failures are comparatively rare. ' 

There is no penalty for failure on the part of the 
pupils to do this work at all or to do it satisfactorily. 
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The earnest commendation of the good and faithful 
worker and the disapproval of the negligent or careless 
one, with the resulting comparison as shown by the 
printed comments, is the only compelling force. 

This summer ‘journal writing is usually begun about 
the fourth year of the pupils in school, and it is kept up 
until the end of the course. 

It must be admitted frankly that the summer journal 
is more or less of a burden upon both teachers and 
pupils. It requires of the pupils that they give up 
some part of their vacation time daily, and this is 
particularly hard in the case of the older pupils, many 
of whom have to work early and late on the farm or in 
the shop. And when school reopens in the fall and the 
journals are turned over to the teachers for correction, 
there is a task imposed that requires the expenditure 
of considerable time outside of regular school hours, in 
order to do it well, as it should be done. This is the 


obverse side of the shield, the less pleasing one. Now 
for the other. 


When the summer journal plan was inaugurated in 
our school, the attitude of the teachers and pupils was 
unfriendly to it. It was not considered of sufficient 
importance or value to justify the time and labor 
expended upon it. But as the years have passed, and 
as the excellent results have become more and more 
apparent, those teachers who place the welfare of the 
pupils before their own ease and comfort have become 
converted, and now look upon the summer journal as a 
valuable asset in the business of language teaching. 
In this instance, the man from Missouri has not been 
shown, but has shown others. 

In the earlier years of the work, the results, as is 
natural, are often crude and discouraging. The limited 
command of language possessed by the younger pupils, 
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and their inability to select and discriminate, prevent 
them from making much of a success at journal writing. 
But time and experience correct these faults, and if 
one compares the summer journal of a pupil written 
during the first or second summer with that of the same 
pupil written six or eight years later, the vast improve- 
ment is clearly and impressively seen. 

The journals brought back by the highest class in 
school last fall were unusually good. Every one of the 
twelve pupils returned a journal, and almost all wrote 
nearly every day. The items were long, interesting, and 
varied. The handwriting was uniformly neat, with 
care evident as to punctuation and other matters of 
form. But what attracted me most while correcting 
the journals was the great progress shown in the use 
of language. Asa matter of interest to myself, without 
any thought at the time of making them public, I 
copied all idiomatic and colloquial expressions, such as 
are not usually found in the language of the congenitally 
deaf. I was considerably astonished and more than 
pleased at the unexpectedly large number of such expres- 
sions used spontaneously by my pupils during their 
summer writing. They are given below: 


tickled to death 
a one horse affair 
half seas over 

in his teens 


money melted away in beer 


talk through his hat 

as soon as not 

broke (money all gone) 

in the running 

by the sweat of their brows 
take a turn for the better 
scraped acquintance with 
roasting him 

take it to heart 

shrank back in terror 


on the jump 

set aside 

in sore need of 

beyond description 

on second thought 

when it came to 

a fish story 

feel cheap 

spin yarns 

perk up 

leak out 

his temperature is nearly 
normal 

the corners of his mouth ‘ 
went up 
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lost his balance 

room was packed with people 

ready to drop 

with the view of 

gave way 

flashed across my mind 

had to eat his words 

height of folly 

look put out 

take the hint 

like hunting for a needle in a 
haystack 

returned empty-handed 

out of reach 

take a fancy to 

fool away time 

uphill work 

feel played out 

building castles in the air 

floored 

fell in with 

got the better of me 

cool me off 

little or no time 

as the crow flies 

apt to be 

in sore need of 

on the decline 

to their heart’s content 

set eyes on 

take the trouble to 

at the top of its speed 

had our hands full 

in all my born days 

mad with joy 

for the purpose of 

run to weeds 

pass the day with 

all day long 

by the way 

escaped without a scratch 

on the go 

pass the time of day 

passed sentence on 

with all my might 

on easy street 


set my heart on 

up to the mark 

quite a few 

made our mouths water 
time is slipping by. rapidly 
dote on 

met with little success 
set our teeth on edge 
made up 

set down 

at peep of day 

eyes were heavy with fatigue 
blown to smithereens 

in progress 

out of practice 

bound for 

took to ny heels 

on the sick list 

in the near future 

tied to ’s apron strings 
erying for rain 

served right 

bear in mind 

catch up with 

cut and dried 

take a drop too much 
having a run of bad luck 
on the road to recovery 
brim full of joy 

will be laid low 

of the same mind 

safe and sound 

felt elated 

drew a long breath 

at loss what to do 

met my eyes 

in their shoes 

in the teeth of the wind 
brought up the rear 

at times 

get a fancy price 

burst out laughing 
wheeled around 

our hearts swelled with joy 
in the meantime 

had a hand in 
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met with success as happy as a clown 

as a matter of course the rain butted in 
below par we took refuge in 

in doubt what to do did not sleep a wink 
stay over night chipped in 

mad with happiness as busy as bees 

goes hard with him sit up and rub our eyes 
on the lookout for on the fence 


with his head hanging in thought 

Here’s hoping they have another soon. 

The wind reached a velocity of ——. 

seized with a panic of fear 

The slight fall of rain had put a greener hue on the fields and pastures. 

The little rain that came down last night planted the seeds of hope 
for a more plentiful shower. 

The rodent made for its hole. 

The soil is as dry as ashes and it has been crying out for rain. 

There was a lump in my throat. 

A cold chill ran through my veins. 

It does not help them along a single inch on the road to success. 

not let the grass grow under his feet 

came nosing for food along the shore: 

She has reason to be proud of them. 

I didn’t want to fool away my time. 

The lawns and pastures have taken on thick coats of green. 

Corn is coming along well. 

Aunt is reported very low with heart trouble. 

The all-day rain knocked out the picnic. 

The hay crop is going to be a short one this season. 

We rowed the boats in the teeth of the wind. 

We sank limp into our seats. 

We farmers are as husy as bees sowing fodder corn and millet to take 
the place of the vanished hay crop. 

Two tears rolled slowly down Clarence’s freckled face. 


I took care to copy only such as were used correctly. 
There were many others that were used in the right 
sense, but as the construction was faulty they were not 
copied. The above were not taken from the books of 
two or three of the brightest pupils, but from the whole 
number of twelve journals. Of these twelve pupils, no 
less than seven are congenitally deaf and the remainder 
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have been deaf from infancy, so that all the language 
they now possess has\been learned since they came to 
school. What is most pleasing about the above list 
of expressions is the fact that, while a large number 
of them had been made familiar to the pupils by use 
in the classroom during the previous school year, yet 
many of them were picked up by the pupils in their 
reading or otherwise and used correctly. Such a fact 
should be a source of the highest gratification to a 
teacher. As long as the pupils maintain a passively 
receptive attitude of mind, receiving only what the 
teacher imparts, like young birds in a nest with open 
mouths, there is little reason for encouragement on 
the part of the teacher. But when the pupils begin 
to seek and assimilate knowledge for themselves, then 
can the teacher almost feel like singing the ‘Nunc 
Dimittis.” 

I will now endeavor to go over in detail what I 
consider to be the particular benefits, both to teachers 
and pupils, of the summer journal writing. The 
benefits to the pupils are of two kinds—intellectual 
and moral. The journals form a connecting link 
between the close of school in June and its reopening 
in September. We all know how quickly children 
forget what is not kept before them constantly. During 
the three long months of the summer vacation, with 
very little occasion to use written language, it is natural 
that the children will forget a considerable part of what 
they have been taught during the school year. It is 
therefore indisputable that if the children keep up the 
habit of writing a little every day or so at home during 
vacation, much more of what they have learned at school 
will be kept fresh in their minds, and they will there- 
fore be better prepared to take up class work in the 
fall than they would if they had allowed their minds to 
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of writing down one’s thoughts and experiences daily 
is an intellectual stimulus. It cultivates memory and 
observation and accuracy of statement. Among the 
older pupils it also encourages reading. It is quite 
noticeable in the journals of my class that when they 
were at loss for something of fresh interest to write 
about, they had recourse to the newspapers and wrote 
items about what they had been reading. The correc- 
tions made by the teacher in the fall constitute another 
source of intellectual benefit to the ambitious pupil. 

In the faithful performance of this summer task 
there is a decided moral gain to the pupils. As the 
work is not one of compulsion, the doing of it from a 
sense of duty or from a desire to improve strengthens 
the character. And the practice of the daily writing 
of the journal inculeates habits of regularity, punctu- 
ality, and perseverance that will have an important 
bearing upon the after life of the pupils. 

As to the benefits to the teacher, the summer journals 
afford great scope for useful and practical language 
work. The field for such work is considerably cireum- 
scribed at school. The daily routine of school life affords 
little variety. But in the summer journal there is 
any amount of variety in the sport, the farm or shop 
work, the city or country life of the pupils during the 
summer. By making use of the items in the summer 
journals, the teachers can impart much information 
and correct many faults in language. And the language 
pertaining to the home, the farm, and the shop is of 
the most practical kind, as it will be the most used in 
after life. A careful observation of the summer journals 
will also enable the teacher to find out the weak spots 
in the pupils’ language. A note-book full of the wtitten 
language of the pupil, written by the pupil alone away 
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from the schoolroom restraints and influence, ought, 
if carefully corrected, to show the wide-awake teacher 
about every weak point in each pupil’s language, and 
indicate the way to set about remedying the fault. 

The summer journal brings the teacher into closer 
touch with the pupils by giving him an insight into their 
home life. At home, during the summer, the pupils 
are, as it were, in a state of nature, free from all the 
restraints of school. There:their real natures appear, 
which at school are more or less repressed by routine 
and stricter discipline. It is natural that in writing 
the summer journals at home the pupils will show more 
of their real natures than when writing in the classroom 
under the eye, and often the frown, of the teacher. I 
have learned more of the real inward nature of my 
present class from their summer journals than from my 
own observation. In certain cases I have learned to 
think more of pupils, by reason of the evidence presented 
by their journals that they are affectionate, obedient, 
and helpful to home folks. Therefore I have reason to 
assert that the summer journal enables the teacher 
to understand his pupils better as regards their habits 
of thought, their likes and dislikes, and their general 
disposition, and are thus an important aid in that 
useful branch of the teacher’s work—child study. 

There is not the least question in my mind after an 
experience of fifteen years in reading and correcting 
the summer journals of the most advanced class in 
school, and thus having the results of the work brought 
before me in concrete form every year, that all the 
benefits I have enumerated, and possibly others that 
I have overlooked, are derived from the summer journals. 
But the possibility of good in many things depends 
upon the manner in which they are used. It is possible 
that the summer journals may be used in such a care- 
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less and half-hearted manner, both by teachers and 
pupils, as to be practically valueless, if not actually 
harmful. For a thing wretchedly done, or done with 
an unworthy motive, is often much worse than a thing 
not done at all. In order that the utility of the summer 
journal may be made manifest, it is essential that both 
teachers and pupils should enter upon the work with 
the right spirit—the teachers with the conviction that 
it will help them to understand and help their pupils 
more, and the pupils that it will conduce to their 


intellectual and moral growth. 
JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


OUR PRESENT ATTITUDE WITH RESPECT 
TO THE SIGN LANGUAGE.* . 


To speak on the sign language and its importance 
in the education and instruction of the deaf is generally 
a thankless undertaking, for if in one’s investigations 
one arrives at conclusions differing from those now 
prevailing in the profession, one is suspected of being 
an opponent of the oral method. To prevent any 
misunderstanding, I desire to state at the beginning 
that nothing could be more remote from my intention 
than to make an attack upon our oral instruction. Its 
promotion is a matter of deep interest to me and I 
reject all suggestions and measures which seem liable 
to jeopardize or minimize its results. 


*Read at the fourth general meeting of the Association of 
Rhenish Teachers of the Deaf at Cologne, Germany, May 21, 1910. 
Translated from Blatter fir Taubstummenbildung for September, 1910, 
by Paut Lanae, M. A., Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, 
Wisconsin. 
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Is the sign language really the enemy which we must 
combat under all circumstances in order to attain our 
aim of restoring the deaf to speaking humanity? 

There was a time when this question was unquali- 
fiedly answered in the affirmative; when that teacher 
of the deaf was regarded as the most efficient who in 
his instruction and conversation not only anxiously 
avoided every sign and every movement that might 
possibly be construed as a sign, but also regarded it 
as his chief duty to suppress signs among his pupils 
under all circumstances. To-day it is different. We 
have come to recognize the fact that the’sign language— 
here as throughout this paper I refer always to the 
natural language of signs—is by no means so dangerous 
as it was once thought to be; that our success in oral 
teaching depends on other and far more important 
factors than the suppression of signs. 

The credit for having brought about this change of 
opinion undoubtedly belongs to Heidsiek. Before his 
appearance the absolute suppression of the: sign 
language was the highest aim of schools for the deaf. 
In those days who would have dared publicly to declare 
that the speech bacillus was innocuous? The unex- 
pected happened when, at the meeting of this Asso- 
ciation here in Cologne in 1889, the late School Coun- 
cillor Cuppers, in speaking of the use of signs by the 
deaf among themselves, said: ‘‘I do not belong to 
those who are horrified when they see a sign.’”’ Since 
then, as every one will admit, slowly but steadily we 
have become more tolerant in our opinion of the sign 
language. This became evident as long ago as 1894 
at the Augsburg Congress. While that Congress 
affirmed the principle of pure oral instruction and 
resolved that signs and the sign language should be 
excluded from the classroom, it no longer demanded 
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that they should be excluded from the conversation 
of the pupils, and, it gave approval to the use of pan- 
tomime and action in the classroom. This compromise, 
however, produced a feeling of general dissatisfaction. 
In the opinion of many the resolution went too far. 
They objected to the complete “ purity”’ of the method. 
On the other hand there were some oral fanatics who 
were not content that signs should be excluded only 
from the instruction. Thus our friend Mr. Schneider* 
of Brunswick, some little time after the Augsburg 
Congress, published an article in the Organ on ‘‘ Opin- 
ions regarding the German Method and the Use of 
Signs in our Schools,” in which he demanded that 
‘“‘signs should also be excluded from the conversation 
of the deaf among themselves.”’ 

At present the sign language is regarded more favor- 
ably; its study is demanded, and a more important 
place in our instruction is given it than formerly. 
Thus Reuschert of Berlin in his work, ‘‘The Sign 
Language of Deaf-Mutes and the Expressive Motions 
of Hearing Persons,’’} has given us a splendid exposi- 
tion of the sign language, while Schneider, formerly 
the bitter opponent and contemner of this language, 
has published pamphlets and articles in which he 
has come out as its warmest admirer and advocate. 
I refer to his ‘‘Thought and Language of the Deaf- 
Mute,” his ‘“‘Idea and Method of Deaf-Mute Instruc- 
tion,” and his ‘“‘ Development of Deaf-Mute Instruction 
Viewed from the Point of the Dialectic Process of 
Thought.”’ All these writings evince warm enthusiasm, 
careful reflection, zealous study, and well deserve our 
consideration. 


*Author of the treatise on ‘‘The Thought and Language of the 
Deaf-Mute,”’ which has been published serially in the Annals during 
the past two years. 

tReviewed in the Anna’s, vol. lv, page 287. 
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My first thesis is: 

In estimating the importance of the sign language in 
the instruction and education of the deaf, a change has 
gradually taken place, which aims at a higher and more 
friendly appreciation. The time has come, therefore, to 
consider this important problem without bias. 

Reuschert’s exposition of the sign language has been 
received with great satisfaction by German teachers 
of the deaf—at least by a part of them. In its publi- 
cation he complied with the wish of many who felt 
the need of becoming more familiar with the nature 
of the language of their pupils, and he performed the 
task with skill and ability. But while there has been 
in our ranks a demand for a better knowledge of the sign 
language, this demand has not been universal. On the 
contrary, the need of understanding the sign language 
is still denied by many. It is therefore worth while 
to say a word on this point. 

How is it possible, one involuntarily asks, that a 
teacher of the deaf, to whom from the first day of his 
activity no other peculiarity of his pupils is so evident 
as their disposition to make signs, is not influenced to 
investigate this phenomenon? The explanation is not 
difficult for those who know. A teacher who regards the 
sign language as the worst evil in his field of work 
may simply determine to ignore its existence. But is 
this wise? If the sign language is really the enemy of 
oral teaching, should it be contemptuously ignored? 
No, for if we wish to combat an enemy successfully 
we must first learn to know him well. 

Let the position of the teacher toward the sign lan- 
guage be what it may, if he is seriously interested in 
his work, if his pupil is to him something more than 
a subject for experiment, he must endeavor to become 
acquainted with his mental and linguistic development; 
that is, he must study his pupil’s language of signs. 
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As Reuschert says: ‘‘The sign language, like all 
human languages, has been created from observation, 
sensation, necessity, and activity; it therefore affords us 
a view of the workshop of the thoughts and imaginations 
of the deaf-mute. It thus becomes the key to the life 
of his soul. It is the bubbling spring of his experience 
and mental development. In it we have the incarna- 
tion of his individual ideas, and through it the life 
wonder of his inmost nature finds expression.” 

That the teacher of the deaf should learn the natural 
language of signs is demanded by some of the most 
zealous champions of the pure oral method. Vatter 
says: ‘“‘ Notwithstanding all effort to exclude the sign 
language from the instruction of the deaf, its study 
must not be neglected by the teacher. Pantomime 
and the sign language, not only physiologically but 
also psychologically, offer the instructor of the deaf 
much of interest, while they are also of great practical 
importance, since the new pupils possess no other 
means of expressing their thoughts and desires.” 

Due recognition of the value of the sign language 
was shown in the regulations for the examination of 
candidates for the position of teacher in the year 1878, 
which required that the oral examination should 
‘include the peculiar manner of thought and expression 
of the deaf-mute,’’ and the recently issued ‘General 
regulations for the admission and employment of 
normal students at the Royal School for the Deaf in 
Berlin’? demanded ‘thorough familiarity with the 
mental and linguistic development of the deaf child— 
especially also with the sign language.’ If in spite of 
this requirement the knowledge of the sign language 
frequently leaves much to be desired, this is due to 
the generally low estimation in which this language 
is held, from the influence of which even the examining 
board cannot escape. 
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From what has been said it ought to be clear that the 
sign language must be of great service to the teacher of 
the deaf and greatly increase his efficiency. I trust 
that my appeal, especially to the younger men and 
women, to devote themselves zealously to its study will 
not be without result. 

One other suggestion. A still young but growing 
branch of the tree of general psychology is child study. 
In this department the deaf child, so far as I know, 
has as yet hardly been considered. For this neglect 
there are many causes, but I believe one of the most 
important is the past neglect of the study of the sign 
language. If in the future more effort and attention 
are given to this language the day may not be distant 
when worthy contributions to the psychology of the 
child will be made from our profession, much to the 
benefit of our special work as well as to that of psy- 
chology in general. 

My second thesis is: 

A thorough knowledge of the sign language offers the 
most natural means of becoming thoroughly familiar with 
the idiosyncracies of the deaf. More attention must 
therefore be paid to its study on the part of teachers of 
the deaf than hitherto. 

We come to my third thesis: 

The sign language cannot be dispensed with either 
in the instruction of the deaf or in intercourse with them. 

I have here expressed a truism which requires no 
further argument. The burning question, in the 
answer to which we do not all agree, is: What place 
must be accorded to the sign language (the natural 
language of signs is always meant) in our instruction? 
In trying toanswer this question, let us study Schneider’s 
theories more closely. 

As I have already said, these theories demand our 
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serious consideration. They express the striving and 
searching of an honest teacher. We ought to investi- 
gate them without prejudice, in order to profit from 
them as much as possible. This indeed is not easy, 
at least not for all of us; it is most difficult for those 
(I believe there are some of this class among us) who 
rave over the “pure” oral method and regard it as 
the only source of salvation. 

Mr. Schneider emphatically demands that “the sign 
language be given a place of honor in the instruction 
of the deaf. It is indispensable in teaching speech. 
In all grades of instruction and with all subjects of 
instruction it is needed. The instruction of the deaf 
without signs is a monstrous error.” 

Our friend Schneider goes to extremes. As _ pre- 
viously, when he was an opponent of the sign language, 
he waged war upon it to the knife, now he will not 
have it exvluded anywhere or at any time. 

How was he led from one extreme to the other? 
First, through dissatisfaction with the results of pure 
oral instruction. Notwithstanding earnest endeavor, 
the desired restoration of the deaf to speech was not 
accomplished; the sign language could not be sup- 
pressed; and above all there appeared to be no enjoy- 
ment and delight in the work, especially in speech, on 
the part of the pupils. Schneider was startled by these 
results, and came to the conclusion that there must 
be something wrong with the pure oral method. His 
search for truth made him a disciple of Dr. Baron 
Cay von Brockdorff and this philosopher’s teaching 
brought him to the conclusion that without signs the 
deaf-mute cannot be instructed either in speech or 
in language. 

Schneider’s fundamental principle, on which all his 
conclusions are based, is this: “All understanding is 
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an understanding through signs.”’ He claims that this 
is true not only of the deaf but also of hearing people. 
“The human mind seeks to retain its observations and 
thoughts and for this it needs an expression. Nearest 
to the mind are the movements which are associated 
in the conception with the pictures of the correspond- 
ing thought contents. The mind grasps at these move- 
ments in order to obtain a language sign, and thus it 
arrives at agesture sign.’”’ When the perception takes 
place under strong sensations, there is also an effort 
toward expression connected with motor tendencies 
which produces involuntary or imitated sounds. These. 
lead to the creation of speech. Thus there are in the 
dawn of all mental and linguistic evolution two impor- 
tant elements: gesture and sound. 

Schneider permits no differentiation between per- 
ception and understanding. In his opinion there 
exists between the two no difference in kind but merely 
‘‘a difference in direction.’”’ In perception and under- 
standing we always pass through opposite yet con- 
nected mental movements. If we start from the per- 
ception, we lead our thought, conscious of single 
certainties, to unity; if we place the idea at the exit, 
we have the opposite path before us. I can think 
out the idea only when I place its contents in a picture 
before my mind. If I concentrate my attention upon 
an idea, it runs back and forth between the objective 
symbols of the contents of the idea, and the whole 
appears to me as an ordered unity. ‘All thinking,” 
says Schneider, ‘‘is reflecting, and reflection is orienta- 
tion, consequently motion.” 

“‘Self-observation,” he continues, ‘‘teaches me that 
I reproduce no idea without executing physical move- 
ments—or at least becoming conscious of an impulse 
to do so. Through the word alone no understanding 
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is possible; it only introduces the action. The under- 
standing is effected through signs, but in the rapidity 
of the understanding the signs are usually unnoticed. 
So far as the idea is concerned, the word has nothing 
in common with the content of the thought; it is only, 
exceptin the case of onomatopoetic sounds, an arbitrary 
sign. It can not awaken in us the conception of an 
object or of another idea. Only signs—motions or 
their inceptions—are able to draw out«conceptions. 
In the reproduction of an idea the course of the per- 
ceptions through which I have obtained the idea 
becomes known. 

“The motion therefore is and remains the creator 
of the conception, though in familiar ideas it is more 
or less transferred into the imagination and is actually 
made only in the case of unfamiliar ideas, when it is 
necessary to explain the content of the thought con- 
tent to another person. 

“There is no essential difference between the thought 
of the deaf-mute and our own. 

“With the suppression of signs one clips the wings 
of the mind and binds its natural self-activity. With- 
out this original activity, which with the deaf finds 
expression in signs, thought does not attain the clearness 
that is necessary in order to master the difficulties 
of language. The sign is and remains the original 
symbol of the formation of ideas and the basis of 
understanding.” 

Now what is Schneider’s position in regard to speech 
in the education of the deaf? He recognizes its import- 
ance to the deaf as social beings as fully as the most 
zealous follower of the pure oral method and therefore 
desires to have it cultivated as much as possible. And 
here he especially emphasizes the idea that signs and 
sounds do not conflict, as was formerly thought, but are 
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closely associated. As the sign is a support for the 
idea it is also a support for the spoken word, and 
precisely at the moment when we bring the word to 
the deaf-mute, the sign is of the greatest importance. 
It does not hinder and disturb thought in any way; 
on the contrary it stimulates it and gives it the neces- 
sary impulse in the mind of the deaf-mute. 

Schneider then investigates the relative importance 
of the spoker word for the hearing person and the 
deaf-mute. With the hearing person the sign leads to 
vocal utterance, to the word. This is because the word 
appeals to his acoustic sense and not in order to charac- 
terize the image of the thought. The word cannot 
be the carrier of the thought: it can only point to it 
like a signal given on an instrument. The enormous 
importance of the word for hearing people, however, 
is not exhausted by this. Its great power comes from 
the influence which the sense of hearing has upon our 
feeling and thought. The esthetical effect of the word 
gives it such a predominance over the other means of 
expression that the latter are obscured and tend to 
disappear in the background. Moreover the word is 
easy to learn and to use, and its general convenience 
assures its supremacy among hearing people. 

But how is it with the deaf-mute? 

Here the matter is entirely different. By him the 
word is not readily acquired nor easily utilized, and 
it has not the slightest influence upon his esthetic 
sensations. For him it will never be the most essential 
part of expression, but in its importance for thought 
will rank far below the sign. For him the word 
becomes only an “optical” signal, given through the 
mouth. For hearing people the word is so predominant 
that they generally have no ready understanding of 
idea signs and are not practised in the art of repre- 
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senting them clearly. The instruction of the deaf 
has to reckon with these facts, which render it neces- 
sary to teach the use of word language in the most 
careful manner. Through a skilfully developed method 
of instruction, based upon a knowledge of psychology, 
the word must be made for the deaf-mute a part of 
his means of expression; he must obtain as full con- 
trol of it as possible and he must learn to appreciate 
and love it. 

In this new significance the word goes peaceably 
along with the sign, but it must relinquish its supremacy 
as a mere signal for the eye. 

What practical conclusions does Schneider draw from 
these theories? He maintains that there is no such 
“direct association with speech” as Hill claimed, and 
that, instead of following Hill’s recommendation, 
“Present objects to your pupil and associate our signs 
of speech directly with them,” the proper method is: 

1. Whatever your pupils learn, let it become a part 
of their inner experience. 

2. Direct the process of expression with psychological 
foresight, connecting the word with the natural sign 
in such a manner that one action will spontaneously 
produce the other and both will become instruments 
of understanding and comprehension. 

The second of the resolutions adopted at Milan in 
1880 naturally does not meet with Schneider’s approval. 
This resolution reads: ‘‘The Congress, considering that 
the simultaneous use of articulation and signs has the 
disadvantage of injuring articulation and lip-reading 
and the precision of ideas, declares that the pure oral 
method should be preferred.’’* 

Schneider does not admit the statements made in 
that resolution, not even the statement that lip-reading 


*For the Milan resolutions in full see the Annals, xxvi, 64. 
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must necessarily suffer. He declares that lip-reading 
is too much regarded as a physiological act of the eye, 
whereas we can reach a full comprehension of what is 
spoken only by the psychological valuation of what 
has preceded. Complete success in lip-reading can be 
expected only when the deaf-mute’s mental power has 
been so far developed by language instruction that he 
can grasp a thought by means of signs, analyze it 
logically, and give it shape grammatically. 

It may further be stated that Schneider regards the 
use of signs for sounds—-a new sort of manual alpha- 
bet—as very desirable~in speech teaching as well as 
lip-reading, and that he would not dispense with the 
mental stimulus derived from signs in teaching the 
forms of language. 

I believe I have now given the main points of 
Schneider’s theories, so that those who have not read 
his articles mentioned above can form an approximate 
idea of how far he goes. Let us see how far we can 
follow him in these theories. 

If Schneider’s fundamental thesis is right without 
qualification, then his deductions are also right, and 
the proud structure of the pure German method, which 
has been built up with so much labor and care, falls 
_ to pieces. 

‘All understanding is an understanding by signs.” 
Our thought shows motor tendency and therefore 
always finds expression in movements which, with 
advanced mental culture and the supremacy of speech, 
do not always come to our consciousness. Impulses 
of the will are, however, always present. Philosophy 
is one of the most difficult of sciences; its theories 
change like the stars. How shall we decide concerning 
their correctness or fallacy? And yet it would be 
wrong to avoid expressing an opinion. 
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For my part I cannot fully agree with Schneider. 

That thought in its inceptions shows a motor tend- 
ency, that the mind here strives to study itself and 
the outer world by means of movements, I observe 
every day in the conduct of the little hearing child, 
of the uneducated man, and also of the deaf-mute. 
But is it true of the educated man also? My self- 
observation says no. With the most intensive thought 
I am not able to observe motor impulses in myself. 
(Naturally the case is different when one is in a state 
of excitement, but that state is not now under con- 
sideration.) I therefore incline to the old scholastic 
view that my mind in thinking does not differentiate 
the parts of an idea but operates simultaneously with 
symbols. What then do I conclude on this subject? 

As speech is gradually acquired, it obstructs, by reason 
of its brevity and pregnancy, the original innate-ten- 
dency of motion, so that the latter gradually falls into 
disuse. It is true that speech and motion do not con- 
flict as long as the former is in the first stage of develop- 
ment. But it is equally true that the further develop- 
ment of speech diminishes the motor tendency. 

Thus we draw for our practical work the following 
conclusions: 

1. With beginners, especially those who are poor in 
language, the use of signs may prove useful in the 
development of ideas. Signs are adapted to stimulate 
the pupils to think, to awaken in them a desire to com- 
municate, to make their conceptions clear, and to 
enliven their instruction. 

2. Gradually their value diminishes and their use, 
except in special cases, becomes detrimental. Their 
continued employment must increase the already 
strong motor tendency of the deaf-mute, so that his 
speech cannot proceed satisfactorily. With the hear- 
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ing person the motor tendency declines of itself as the 
ability to speak is developed. With the deaf-mute 
this tendency must be diminished artificially in the 
interest of his progress in speech, by gradually sup- 
pressing and finally wholly excluding signs. The entire 
suppression of signs will hardly be possible with those 
of feeble mental endowment, but with the normally 
endowed speech should make it possible to do without 
signs in the first period of instruction. I say in the 
first period of instruction; I do not say after the first 
school year. The exact time for their entire exclusion 
cannot be fixed with apodeictic certainty. Even in a 
higher class the teacher may occasionally make use of a 
sign advantageously; for instance, in religious instruc- 
tion, when the thread of tender impression and high 
exaltation is in danger of being broken through sudden 
difficulties of speech or lip-reading. In this I cannot 
with the best of intentions see anything contradictory 
to the spirit of oral teaching. 

My fourth thesis, therefore, is: 

Natural signs are to be used in the instruction of the 
deaf until speech has developed, both in extent and quality, 
sufficiently to be employed as a satisfactory means of 
instruction. With the feebly endowed the sign language 
is to be used at all stages, but with the normally endowed 
only during the first period of instruction. 

A word may be added concerning signs for sounds, 
the use of signs to facilitate lip-reading, and as a stim- 
ulus in grammatical instruction. 

As far as the term ‘‘signs for sounds”’ indicates special 
signs to illustrate movements made in articulation, 
there can be no objection to their use. I should like to 
see the articulation teacher who does not make use of 
them. But in lip-reading and in teaching the forms of 
language there is no place for signs. Where the hand 
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speaks lip-reading cannot thrive. As for signs to 
designate grammatical relations, their employment 
would lead us directly to the artificial signs of the 
Abbe de |’Epée. 

We now come to my fifth thesis: 

In the intercourse of deaf pupils among themselves, 
our educational aim requires that the sign language be 
gradually suppressed as far as possible and that our 
pupils be earnestly, yet without severity, urged to oral 
communication. 


We all know that in the intercourse of pupils with 
one another the possibility of lip-reading has rather 
narrow limitations and that signs cannot be wholly 
suppressed. Where this was formerly attempted, it 
resulted in the suppression of full communication of 
thought. We no longer desire this. But must we 
therefore permit the sign language to rule absolutely? 


No; the supervising teacher on duty must constantly 
encourage the older pupils to use speech in their con- 
versation with one another. 

At the close of the discussion of my fourth thesis, I 
expressed the opinion that it is no transgression against 
the oral method if the teacher of an advanced class, 
while generally repudiating signs, yet occasionally 
makes use of one in the interest of moral and religious 
teaching. This thought leads me to formulate the 
sixth thesis: 

Our educational aims may imperatively demand the aid 
of the sign language even with advanced pupils. 

Those who know how dead and cold the spoken word 
often leaves the deaf-mute will agree with me that 
there can be no valid objection if the instructor, in 
order to render admonition or rebuke more effective, 
allows the permitted pantomime and gesture to become 
a regular sign. 
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My seventh thesis is added merely for the sake of 
completeness. It is: 

In the spiritual and religious care of the adult deaf, 
where the aim is not oral instruction but higher interests 
predominate, and where, moreover, a large assembly of the 
deaf is addressed, the inequality of whose mental and lin- 
guistic attainments renders the effect of the spoken word 
somewhat doubtful, it is desirable to make a reasonable 
use of the sign language together with speech. 

In the cases here referred to we are not dealing with 
pupils the development of whose speech, even if not 
our main object, is still of very great importance. Our 
former pupils come to us to receive entertainment 
instruction, moral encouragement, and religious edifi- 
cation. The assemblage is often large; the mental and 
linguistic development of some of them is very defi- 
cient; the difficulties encountered in lip-reading are 
many. Under these circumstances it is only a simple 
dictate of wisdom and humanity to make a judicious 
use of the natural language of signs in connection with 
the spoken word. 

I have completed my discussion of this subject. It 
was not my intention to lay before you a plethora of 
new ideas. My purpose was merely to incite you to the 
study of a question which has more or less engaged the 
minds of teachers of the deaf at all times, and at the 
present time, owing to Schneider’s publications, claims 
our especial interest. The question is far from having 
reached its final solution and the indications are that 
our friend Schneider will see to it that its consideration 
shall not end immediately. 

Let us put ourselves in a position to meet the inevit- 
able discussion intelligently, calmly, and discreetly. 


STEPPUHN, 
Director of the Provincial Institution, 
Essen, Rhine Province, Germany- 


THE COMPETENCY OF STATE SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF.* 


In a casual review of the changes which the last 
century has brought about in these United States, no 
other feature is more interesting than the educational 
one, and especially that phase of it which relates to the 
provisions made for the deaf, the blind, the feeble- 
minded, and the dependent. 

At the beginning of the century common schools had 
been established in the older states, but text-books 
were brief and imperfect; schoolhouses were primitive 
and uncomfortable; teachers were mostly kept busy 
in disciplining overgrown young men who chose rather 
to play horse with the teacher than to benefit by his 
instruction, working harder to outwit the teacher than 
to acquire the fundamentals of knowledge. At the 
same time the teachers were mostly young men with- 
out experience, who were making teaching a stepping- 
stone to a profession, spending their nights in study 
and their days in the schoolhouse. The few subjects 
then included in the course of instruction were pursued 
by the pupil without material aid from the teacher, 
whose business it was to hear recitations; and when 
lessons were not learned one day, they were taken over 
again the next, or until it was convenient for the teacher 
to lend assistance. 

When the boy—there were but few girls in those days 
who aspired to a college education—wished to prepare 
himself for college, it was by a private tutor or a father’s 
instruction; during the summer months a college pro- 
fessor would come into the neighborhood and examine 


*Read at the State Conference of Charities, Galesburg, Illinois, 
October, 1910. 
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boys who were candidates for college, mostly in Latin; 
and if sufficient proficiency had been made, they were 
admitted without further ceremony. In the fall, when 
the journey to college had to be made, it-was usually on 
horseback, carrying bed and bedding and necessary out- 
fit for a term. In those early days few boys attained 
a college education, and still more rare were the fathers 
who encouraged their sons to leave the plow to spend 
much time in school. When normal children had so 
little education, the community scarcely considered at 
all the feasibility of intellectual development for the 
blind, the deaf, or the feeble-minded; since they were 
incapable of instruction in the common schools they 
were simply excluded from the advantages which their 
more fortunate brothers and sisters enjoyed. In the 
beginning of the last century there were only four 
schools for the blind in America and Great Britain and 
the education of the deaf was scarcely begun in Europe. 
Since that time schools and colleges of all sorts have 
grown and flourished, and none more so than state 
universities, which, with elaborate equipments, central 
locations, many and complete departments in chemistry 
and biology, in electrical and mechanical engineering, 
in dairying and agriculture, in the study of human, 
animal, and plant life in health and disease, under the 
direction of competent instructors, in laboratories pro- 
vided by the munificence of great states, carry our 
fortunate children to the top of the educational system 
and give them every advantage that the wealth of the 
state can afford. 

The work of the Honorable Board of Control and 
the purpose of this Association is wisely to consider 
how best to providesimilar advantages—complete educa- 
tion and thorough training—for the defective classes, 
by suitable appointments and the equipment of your 
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state institutions with the latest and the best instruc- 
tion, with books and apparatus, in shops and labora- 
tories, under trained teachers, in suitable buildings, 
and: in the most convenient locations that the state 
‘an provide. In these state schools you have already 
established experienced teachers, well up in the techni- 
calities of their profession; nurses and attendants for 
the weak and ailing; and, above all, intelligent, culti- 
vated men and women as superintendents and matrons, 
whose business it is to see that health and sanitation 
are considered, that manners and morals, scholarship, 
manual dexterity, self-reliance, and self-control are 
inculeated. 

Training, enlightenment, and education do more for 
the deaf than for any other class of people; without 
instruction they have no knowledge of the past, no infor- 
mation relative to the activities of the present beyond 
the range of their own immediate environment, no com- 


prehension of a future, no religious sentiment, and no 
God. 


The instruction which the state provides places 
them on an equality, in most respects, with the favored 
sons of men and gives them opportunities for a generous 
culture. The deaf without education are of little value 
in social, civic, or industrial life; because their talents 
are not in use, and they have not learned what they 
are worth until brought by activity to feel that com- 
munity of interest which is an inspiration to all. Com- 
ing from the seclusion of homes in remote parts of the 
state, the great school with its numbers, organized 
departments, and spacious buildings, its neatness, sys- 
tem, and order, shines as a great wakening light on the 
beclouded mind of the little deaf child, and works a 
complete transformation in him in a single year; so 
that when he returns home at the end of the first term 
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he is a different being, eager to tell what he knows and 
to show what he has learned. He is also apt to be full 
of the missionary spirit and wishes to reform the people 
at home immediately, because their habits and manners 
do not accord with those taught at the school. 

There are those who would disparage the efficiency 
of the state school, by talking of the forcible separation 
of children from home and friends, of prison-like dis- 
cipline and meagre diet, of restraint and cruelty, of 
association with other defective children to their injury, 
ete. But, after many years’ observation, I can truth- 
fully say that, in very many respects, your state school 
for the deaf is a better place for a deaf child than even 
the best home; and a complete illustration of a better 
mode of life to the majority who come from less attrac- 
tive homes. 

However this may be, neatness and cleanliness of 
person, of clothing, beds, and food, with adequate heat 
and ventilation, regular habits, wholesome diet, and 
patient attention from matrons, monitors, and teachers, 
with congenial associates of their own age, whom they 
meet for the first time in life as equals, constitute a 
paradise for children. Every child loves company, and 
here it is supplied in such abundance that the child 
usually goes home with regret and returns to school with 
joy. 

Whatever lurid tales yellow journals, sorehead dis- 
charged employees, or others may tell of our state insti- 
tutions, it still remains true that children return to them 
year after year with pleasure and delight, look up to 
their teachers as models, and often try to introduce the 
superior methods of the school into their own homes. 
Children are the most independent creatures in the 
world and their appreciation of justice, kindness, and 
affection is as keen and as intelligent as it well can be; 
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and when children are pleased you may be sure that they 
have had good treatment. On the other hand their 
criticism is boldly expressed in the simplicity of child- 
hood and is sure to attract attention from some one or all 
of the many guardians of the school. For these reasons, 
then, that it has a high-class equipment of teachers, 
machinery, books, and appliances; that the instruc- 
tion is consistent and continuous; that the hours for 
eating and sleeping, for work and play, are regular; that 
expert medical and surgical, optical and dental atten- 
tion is always available; that physical culture is en- 
forced and the laws of hygiene must be obeyed; that 
sanitation, heating, lighting,and ventilating of the best 
is provided, and that the morals as well as the intellect 
of the child is considered by officials whose position 
depends upon efficiency, fidelity, and the patience and 
kindness with which their service is rendered; it will 
be seen that we have here all that can be gathered of the 
latest and the best in educational training as the out- 
growth of the experience of intelligent men and women 
who have devoted their lives to this most Christian 
office of public benevolence. 

The fair fame of Illinois rests less upon her fertile 
acres and great wealth in town and country, less upon 
the men she sends to Springfield or Washington, than 
upon her publie school system supplemented by the 
system in which she provides for her less fortunate 
defective and dependent children. I can think of no 
more efficient equipment or organization for the educa- 
tional development of a child, and especially of a deaf 
child, that is lacking in home training, than your state 
school. Its Superintendent, ‘‘in loco purentis,” is respon- 
sible for the care of these children, and is held to a strict 
account by your efficient Board of Control, by his own 
immediate official household, who are too numerous 
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and too independent to assist at any but the best and 
most high-minded treatment,by the pupils themselves, 
by their relatives: and friends, by the jealous eve of 
parents, and by public sentiment alive to all that con- 
stitutes a conscientious discharge of duty. 

The Illinois School for the Deaf, under the immediate 
management of that prince among educators, Dr. 
Philip G. Gillett, rapidly grew in size and efficiency dur- 
ing the fifties and sixties of the last century, and in 1868 
it was the first school in the west to adopt and put in 
operation systematic and thorough instruction in 
speech-teaching tothecongenitally deaf. Fromthat day 
to this it has not ceased to employ the best available 
talent in the instruction of the deaf and in the develop- 
ment of their powers of speech. In this connection it 
is to be understood that there are four distinct classes 
among those who are usually classed as deaf and dumb; 
first, all those who are deaf from birth and consequently 
speechless; second, those who have lost hearing early 
in life but who still retain some power of speech; third, 
those who are only partially deaf, simply hard of hear- 
ing; and, fourthly, those who lost hearing later in life, 
and who have had their speech impaired by the lack of 
hearing. The semi-mute, the semi-deaf, and those with 
indistinct speech have al! the oral instruction that each 
separate case requires, and many of them become good 
talkers; the totally deaf are also given the opportunity 
to learn speech; and it is only when they are unable to 
profit by speech-teaching that they drop oral instruc- 
tion and resort to the manual method and the invalu- 
able aid of finger spelling and signs. Your state schoo] 
at Jacksonville, by its broad and intelligent policy, has 
applied every known measure available to hasten the 
day in which the deaf may have an equal chance with 
their hearing competitors in social, religious, and busi- 
ness life. 
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While the adult deaf as a class are loyal and appre- 
ciative of the benefits of their schools, they are not 
generally enthusiastically in favor of the “pure oral 
method” of instruction; if it could restore them to 
society, and place them in the open channels of business 
life, they would appreciate it better than they do; but 
as a matter of fact, very few of the educated deaf, even 
when they are the beneficiaries of the oral method, have 
much to say in its favor. 

They are not opposed to speech-teaching; on the 
contrary all in their youth are eager to learn to talk 
when it is possible; but they do not take to the pure oral 
method when it banishes signs and gestures, as aids 
to instruction, from conversation and the means of 
general information, and opposes conversation in the 
sign language and a free interchange of ideas among the 
adolescent and adult deaf; since by so doing it breaks up 
any social or business community of interests that may 
arise from intercourse with others under conditions simi- 
lar to their own, and shuts them out from the benefits 
arising from sermons and lectures in the sign language. 
It deprives them of congenial, inspiring, and instructive 
intercourse in their own natural language, without 
giving them a satisfactory substitute. Few oral stu- 
dents, without natural voices, accomplish much by the 
use of speech in adult life; few people in trade or in 
society will take the time to wait upon their needed 
repetitions and imperfect utterances, when they can 
resort to the ready and reliable pencil in written con- 
versation. 

Adult deaf people who have a good use of speech say 
that their speech is not understood except by a few 
intimate friends, and to a very limited extent; that they 
are shut out from general society; that it is only, with 
great effort that they are able to understand the speech 
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of others even in private conversation, and that pulpit 
and platform addresses are not understood. One of the 
most accomplished deaf scholars of the day, perfect in 
speech though entirely without hearing, says: ‘‘Al- 
though many people understand my speech and I can 
read their lips readily, it is the source of much amuse- 
ment to me to see how quickly and eagerly they all 
resort to signs when talking to me, even when it is un- 
necessary ; but only because they find it easier to carry on 
conversation by gestures than in the use of the voice 
with a deaf person.”’ Another scholarly deaf man with 
an easy and fluent use of speech, as he had natural 
speech and hearing till he was twelve, says: “I transact 
all business orally, but prefer writing on the part of 
others where legal transactions are involved, or in any 
matter of importance.”’ He further says: “I would 
never have been what I am but for the combined system, 
and I would rather give up lip-reading than lose the 
education I gained by signs.”’ A writer in a standard 
journal says: ‘‘The prominence which the deaf give 
to the sign language is both natural and unavoidable. 
Few hearing people are able fully to appreciate how 
vitally important to the deaf is the question of the 
preservation of the sign language. So far as any social 
organization exists among the deaf, it has been built 
almost exclusively upon the sign language. That is the 
one thing that holds them together and makes co-opera- 
tion possible; without it there would be no more unity 
of action anomg the deaf than there is among the blind 
people of the country. It is the sign language that has 
made possible local clubs, state societies, fraternal 
organizations, churches, lectures, newspapers for the 
deaf, the discussion of political parties, their leaders and 
bosses. These constitute the peculiar social institu- 
tions of the deaf and are very close to their hearts as 
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means of satisfying their social needs and as outlets for 
their intellectual activities.”’ As a social advantage 
zood lip-reading is valuable; in the home and among 
members of the family it is a great aid; but in 
the business world it is so uncertain and feeble a sub- 
stitute for hearing as to be of little value. 

By all means, and this is just what your state school 
does, give every deaf child the chance to learn to read 
the lips and to obtain the ability to speak orally; but 
do not forget that speaking and reading speech from 
lip-motions is not education. The ordinary deaf boy 
and girl find in the outside world that the value of 
their education is measured by what they are able to do. 

A deaf man says: “I believe that the language of 
signs is a God-given means of communication for the 
deaf, whereby the truths of religion may be most thor- 
oughly and most speedily communicated.”’ Another 
deaf man says: “I care not who the lip-reader is, nor 
whence he comes, he cannot deny that he has never 
understood in connected language a sermon or lecture 
from beginning to end. It cannot be done. I am not 
much of a lip-reader, but I have met persons and have 
among my friends persons with whom I have talked for 
hours, and understood everything they said in conver- 
sation; but when those persons take the platform as 
speakers, I can understand nothing.’’ Continuing he 
says: “The sign language has its misson and there is 
no substitute. I have made it a rule to ask every expert 
lip-reader I have met whether he or she could under- 
stand a sermon or lecture by watching the lips, and the 
answers have been ‘I can understand in part, or here 
and there,’ but when I ask,‘ Can you understand a 
sermon word for word?’ the answer has been ‘No.’ The 
graduate of an oral school who was constantly seeking 
the companionship of the deaf used the sign-language, 
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because, as she said, she did not understand the speech 
of hearing people well enough to enjoy being with them 
in social gatherings. When asked if she understood a 
sermon, which she had attended, she said: ‘All of that 
sermon that I understood was that there would be a meet- 
ing again in two weeks.’ As an indication of the worth 
of a platform address to the deaf, in answer to a series of 
test questions, only one of thirty deaf people who had 
been instructed by the pure oral method said that he 
understood a whole sermon. When asked ‘Why not?’ 
the replies would be: ‘Cannot stand the strain,’ or 
‘Too far away,’ or ‘The speaker moves too much.’”’ 

Every deaf child in the state is entitled to admission 
to your state school at Jacksonville, and if presented 
or found will be received; consequently it is evident 
that the only system that can be successfully maintained 
for all the deaf is that which is prepared to utilize any 
method which may be applied with success to every 
applicant who on account of deafness is entitled to 
admission. 

The Superintendent of the state school for the deaf at 
Jacksonville is constantly studying the latest and best 
in educational lines and is sending out inquiries and 
information relative to deaf children and their attend- 
ance at school; and whenever the name of a child of 
school age comes to his notice efforts are at once made 
to get it into school; parents are notified that the 
school is free, that the next term begins in September, 
and the best means of getting there is given. When 
the deaf child arrives at school his attention is first 
drawn to a lovely park in which the school has its home; 
after its beautiful environment, his wonder grows as 
he enters its spacious halls and roomy apartments; but 
most of all he is struck by the groups of happy children 
playing around and all seemingly at home, and, wonder 
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of wonders, they are just like himself, and for the first 
time in life he finds himself in‘association with those who 
can claim no superiority. At home every one has him 
at a disadvantage, and many avoid him; here he is as 
good as anybody; and as he enters the Superintendent’s 
office to be registered, he is*met by friendly advances 
that soon overcome his natural shyness and place him 
at ease among a swarm of little fellows who, like him- 
self, are away from home for the first time, changing 
its isolation for life in a community in which their 
interests and needs are the first and only consideration. 
When the new boy passes the office, after having his 
name, age, residence, and condition registered, a matron 
or house mother, assisted by a crowd of older boys, 
escorts him to a place in which he can remove the soil of 
travel and take rest. 

His interest aroused, he will probably try the little 
chairs, peep into the wash-room or dormitory; sit at 
the desk or table, or take a run out on the lawn to mount 
the swing, wild with the idea that this is all for the boys 
and that he finds so much good company and so much 
to amuse. Soon the call to supper comes, and he finds 
a spacious hall, with many loaded tables and long lines 
of boys and girls filingin. At first this'is confusing and 
bewildering, but order soon appears when all are seated, 
and a silent grace precedes the meal. The boys and 
girls around him seem so much at home and so happy 
in one another’s society that perhaps he sits in wonder, 
forgetting to eat, until his inspection is complete and his 
mental agitation allayed. It is all so new, so strange, 
so entirely unlike home or anything that he has ever 
seen before that of course he is led to wonder what is 
coming next. 

When he finds himself on the play-ground with ‘his 
back against a wall, he watches the boys, beginning to 
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realize that they are not hearing boys who will vex 
and tease him, but deaf boys just like himself, full of 
life, sympathy, and love, with an eloquent language that 
appeals to him and a fund of mirth and jollity that is 
without limit, where every boy is just as good and no 
better than every other boy, and while at first he may 
be lonesome and homesick, he is just as much at home 
as all the others. His next advance is to the sleeping 
room, in which he finds clean white beds and conveni- 
ent closets and boys of his size in all stages of dress and 
undress, preparing for bed. 

He may kick vigorously as he is initiated into the 
mysteries of a warm tub-bath, but he has to go through 
it, and his tired little body soon responds to the charms 
of a clean night-robe and a soft bed. So aday and a 
night may pass with his education well begun, although 
still outside the schoolroom. The next day there is the 
general assemblage of the entire school, where big and 
little come together, meet in common but soon to part, 
as they file out to their assigned classrooms; and the 
new pupil finds himself in a smaller room, at a little 
desk, before a teacher whose pleasant invitation to sit 
up straight and look at her is quickly obeyed. Pleased 
that he who never understood people before knows what 
she says, he sits up, folds his hands, raises his arms, 
stands or sits, walks, runs, or jumps as directed, and 
then watches the next pupil to see if he can do as well. 
So the days pass; attention, order, and obedience are 
obtained; speech and writing, words and sentences 
follow. A year and years pass and the work goes on, 
until the little immature country boy becomes the well- 
informed student of all that a boy needs to know. 
Language and science, geography and history, writing 
and spelling bring with them a knowledge of the won- 
ders of the past, the activities of the present, and a 
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glimpse at the great unknown future and the God who 
made him. His frequent trips home and back to the 
school again have made him familiar with the state 
and many of its flourishing towns; men and affairs have 
become familiar, and he may easily be better informed 
than his hearing brothers and sisters who have remained 
at home. In the family circle this once neglected child 
is now, in all probability, the liveliest of them all, the 
best informed and most attractive member of the 
family. 

He has had more done for him than the best home in 
the state could provide; has had the encouraging, 
stimulating rivalry of his equals to sharpen his faculties; 
he has constantly been in the presence of cultivated men 
and women for ten of the most impressive years of 
life to form his habits and fix his principles. He can 
now do things, has an educated hand and a trained 
mind, is conscious of the strength gained in the school- 
room and in the shop, and is fitted to become a useful, 
self-supporting member of any community in which he 
may live. More than this and most important of all, 
his religious nature has been cultivated, he has come to 
a knowledge of God and of the Divine plan of man’s 
creation and salvation, and to know as much of the 
future as nature and revelation foretell in human exper- 
ience and observation. So he becomes a man among 
men through the beneficence and generous provision 
of the state. Neither time nor space admits even a men- 
tion of the distinguished deaf men who have benefited 
by the good offices of the school at Jacksonville. They 
are scattered all over the country, manfully supporting 
themselves and their families. 

Rarely do we see a deaf-mute loafer; they are never 
found in the police courts; but in every vocation in life 
the skill and energy acquired at school enable them 
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to ‘‘make good,” and the honest principles there incul- 
cated keep them from evil and prepare them to do well. 
They become teachers, preachers, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, printers, and mechanics of all sorts, farmers, 
tailors, furniture and basket makers; in fact there is 
no vocation in life in which they are not honorably 
represented. 

The greatest good that any one can bestow upon an 
individual or upon a community is generous, unselfish 
service; and the rewards of honest, practical, intelligent, 
helpful service do not long remain unrewarded. All who 
have had experience along the line of public benevolence 
know that it is a privilege, accompanied by genuine 
pleasure, to have the opportunity of doing something 
to improve the condition of others, even though it may 
not be appreciated at the time; of making the con- 
dition of the poor and unfortunate less miserable; of 
breathing consolation into the ear of the despondent, 
and turning the thoughts of the morbid and discon- 
solate into brighter views of life. This in an eminent 
degree is the exalted office of this Association in serving 
the Commonwealth of Illinois by raising the fallen; 
restoring the demented to their normal state; quieting 
the excited nerves of the lunatic; teaching the depraved 
a better mode of life; protecting the weak and erring, 
who wander off from home; giving sight to the blind, 
speech to the dumb, parental care to the orphan, and 
the beginnings of an intelligent active life to the feeble- 
minded. 

In closing let me impress upon your minds the ines- 
timable value of educated people to any community, 
and especially the increased value and usefulness of 
the educated deaf. 


JOHN W. SWILER, 
1800 River Street, Burlington, Iowa. 


SOME TYPES OF DEAF CHILDREN AND WHAT 
MAY BE DONE FOR THEM IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.* 


Or Aut the differentZclasses of so-called “defective” 
children, none is liable to be so generally misunderstood 
as the deaf, since his very deafness, through the con- 
sequent lack of ianguage, brings into prominence his 
every weakness or possible fault and tends to obscure 
his finer traits and hinder their development. In any 
given case where deafness is known to exist, the layman 
finds it difficult to distinguish just how much of the 
apparent condition to charge to deafness, and too 
often every failing or peculiarity, physical, mental, or 
moral, or combination of any two of these or all three 
is taken to stand for deafness. It is true that a deaf 
child may have any additional affliction, any other 
shortcoming that flesh is heir to, but this must be 
recognized as an added handicap and not necessarily a 
manifestation of deafness. 

The condition of the uneducated deaf child who is 
otherwise normal, is well elaborated by Superintendent 
J. W. Jones of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf, who 
says: 

“Tf nature’s touch has not deformed or dwarfed his mental powers, the 
deaf child, though as yet uneducated, is alert, active, quick to com- 
prehend, and responsive to all calls upon his attention. His body is 
vibrant with energy, and yields readily to the activities of play and 
games. He responds to the call of his parents to do chores about the 
house with the same interest and enthusiasm as the other children. 
He may go to the grocery or the butcher’s and return with the articles 


for which he was sent, in less time, perhaps, than other children because 
he has not stopped on the way to talk. He is familiar with the fields 


*Read at the State Conference of Charites, Galesburg, Illinois, 
October, 1910. 
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orchards, trees, or public buildings which are near and around his home- 
He is acquainted with the call of the physician, and the visit to the 
dentist and the oculist, and knows the official function of one from the 
other. He is as much at home in the nearby swimming stream as any 
of the other children. Every piece of household furniture he knows and 
its use. He knows the domestic from the wild animal, the one to pet and 
the other to flee from. He knows when the fire should be kindled in the 
stove and for what purpose, and when a special meal is being prepared 
and why. He feels the pleasure and thrill of new clothes, a clean body, 
and a combed head. In fact, as far as ideas are concerned, he has perhaps 
as clear a conception of the uses of things as the other members of the 
household. Yet he knows not the name of one. He is without any 
means of expressing his thought except in a very limited and in the very 
crudest way. He lacks language. Being shut out from the world by 
the loss of hearing, the natural avenue of learning language, he must 
needs go through the hardest and longest processes for acquiring it.” 


Let such a child be given language, however, and a 
good education, even though it be through a long and 
difficult process, and he will represent the minimum of 
discomfort and disadvantage arising from deafness, 
and if all deaf children were of this type the teacher’s 
task would be many times lightened. 

When left without language and education, how- 
ever, only the most gifted in ability and temperament 
can continue to carry the burden of life with any 
semblance of cheerfulness or pleasure. The condition 
of the average or less gifted among the deaf, when left 
without education, is vividly portrayed by Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, whose forty years of labor for the advance- 
ment of the deaf in Pennsylvania qualifies him to speak 
with authority. He says: 


“The minds of these undeveloped deaf are almost blanks, and they 
move through life enveloped in such profound ignorance, darkness, 
and disability that they have little part or inheritance in the birthright 
of their hearing fellows. They pass helpless before us; knowing no 
law except the demands of appetite and passion, having no aspirations 
higher than the mere animal gratification of their physical needs, and 
surrounded by joys which they can neither partake of nor comprehend, 
they can only wonder at the seemingly impassable barrier which sepa- 
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rates them from the rest of mankind. Without development or culti- 
vation, if their faculties do not ripen into knavery, their minds must 
ever remain barren wastes whence every incentive to duty is withheld, 
every earthly consolation denied, and every hope of a hereafter totally 
obscured.” 


Both of these pictures may seem to be overdrawn, 
and while they do represent extremes, the first stands 
for what every normal deaf child should be able to do; 
but such cases as that pictured by Dr. Crouter are cer- 
tainly not unknown at the present time, although with 
present school advantages they are becoming more and 
more rare, and with compulsory education for the deaf 
they would, within another generation, become but 
a memory of the past. 

In view of what is being done for the deaf at the 
present time, it seems almost incredible they should 
have been considered absolutely incapable of education 
till within comparatively modern times. This unjust 
prejudice was only overcome through the persistent 
effort of successive generations of devoted teachers; 
but the fact that deafness, when unaccompanied by 
other disability or complication, is no serious barrier 
to intellectual achievement, is now pretty generally 
recognized. As a result of the more scientific study, 
during recent years, of pathologic as well as the general 
physical and psychic conditions among children, a 
number of typical groups, with distinctly different 
educational needs, are now recognized within the class 
popularly known as deaf. 

The normal congenital type has already been referred 
to, and is the least serious problem. With a child of this 
type, the difficulty of the educational process depends 
upon the age at which he is given language. A little 
deaf child is able to acquire language, the universal 
medium of communication among men, through’ use, 
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while still in the imitative stage, if the process is begun 
as soon as deafness is discovered, which is generally at 
about the age of two years. Even this is later than the 
hearing babe begins unconsciously to get command 
of his mother tongue, but: that the deaf child does not 
more frequently have the opportunity to acquire lan- 
guage even at this age is easily explained. Before deaf- 
ness is discovered in a babe, every member of his 
family habitually speaks to him, knowing very well, 
although they may never stop to think of it, that, to 
begin with, the babe does not understand a word. But 
believing that he hears, they continue to use speech 
with him incessantly. But when once the fact of deaf- 
ness is established, every one suddenly ceases talking 
to him ‘“‘because he does not understand;’’ and the deaf 
babe who might learn to understand speech through 
seeing it constantly used is thereby deprived of this 
opportunity. The longer speech and language getting 
is delayed in the case of the deaf child, the more serious 
is the loss in intellectual quickening, and the more arti- 
ficial becomes the process of securing it. 

If, instead of talking less or none to the babe found 
to be deaf, the opposite course be pursued, if every one 
interested in him seeks opportunities to speak to him 
more often even, if possible, than to the hearing babe, 
more simply at first but never in “baby talk,” and 
always very plainly but never exaggerating the speech 
positions of the mouth, he will slowly and surely come 
to understand language in definite words and sponta- 
neously though gradually make an effort to express 
himself by trying to imitate the speech of those about 
him. Even to the child with perfect hearing, however, 
speech presents many mechanical difficulties, and can- 
not be acquired by the deaf child by simply imitating 
its visible movements. The deaf child at this stage, 
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therefore, requires the services of an expert teacher of 
speech; with this point reached, the basis of an educa- 
tion is well under way. 

The deaf child, however, in most cases, enters school 
with nothing but his native possibilities. In this con- 
dition even the brightest must spend much time in 
laboring to acquire his mother tongue, which he might 
have accomplished much more naturally and easily 
during his earlier years. The time so lost at the begin- 
ning must be made up a hundred fold later on. 

The child totally deaf from birth, and working under 
added disabilities besides, such as weak sight or blind- 
ness in one eye (as is not uncommon), or having any 
other special defect, or lacking in mental power, is at a 
distinct additional disadvantage and can only make 
progress at a relatively slower pace. Every child of 
this type should certainly be given a chance to learn 
all he is able to, and he can do more if surrounded by 
conditions that fit his special need. For this reason 
‘areful classification of deaf children is of prime import- 
ance. 

One group of deaf children generally misunderstood 
by relatives and friends is made up of those not entirely 
deaf but with only fragmentary hearing, either from 
birth or as a result of disease. Popular belief to the 
contrary, only a comparatively small percentage of so- 
called ‘‘deaf-mutes”’ are really totally deaf, the amount 
of hearing varying in different cases, from the slightest 
perception of very loud sounds to an amount that is 
almost or quite enough for the acquirement of language, 
and yet not enough to insure an education under the 
usual conditions that surround the hearing child. 

On this point Dr. Crouter of Pennsylvania says: 
“Fully twenty-five per cent of the pupils in our schools 
possess some degree of hearing.”’ He further says: ‘‘A 
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slight degree of deafness which would not greatly incon- 
venience an adult seriously hampers the development 
of the growing brain of a child, interfering as it does 
with the frequency of the stimulations upon which the 
development of the nerves of association absolutely 
depend and without which the mechanism of speech, 
however perfect, must remain inoperative.’”’ Many 
eminent physicians at the present time are giving atten- 
tion to the utilization of undeveloped or unused hearing 
power among the deaf. DeRossi of New York and 
James Kerr Love of Edinburg are credited with the 
following strong statements on this point: ‘Total 
deafness is not common among so-called deaf-mutes, 
not more than fifteen or twenty per cent being entirely 
deaf;”’ and ‘Hearing for speech is quite common 
among them, existing in twenty-five to twenty-seven 
per cent.” 

Although special exercises for the development of 
partial hearing were recommended by physicians more 
than sixty-five years ago, little attention was given the 
matter in schools for the deaf till within the last twenty- 
five years. Previous to this period, all children too deaf 
to get an education in schools for the hearing had been 
taught together as if totally deaf. The introduction of 
the audiphone into the schools about this time created 
much interest and led to a careful investigation of the 
hearing power of pupils in the schools for the deaf the 
country over, with the result that special classes were 
in some cases formed and teachers employed whose 
entire time was given to the training of partial hearing. 
The increased interest in this matter led to the inven- 
tion of various other instruments to augment the hear- 
ing and to-day a great variety of hearing tubes, arti- 
ficial ear-drums, and electrical instruments are on the 
market. Many of these when first introduced were 
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unwisely heralded by over enthusiastic or partially 
informed persons as a universal cure-all for deafness, 
these exaggerated statements leading to disappointment 
and engendering in the minds of many a distrust of all 
hearing devices. The results from special aural teach- 
ing in the schools were never altogether satisfactory, 
but one school after another, with one hearing device 
or another, has continued the work, Chicago being for 
several years the center of extensive and valuable experi- 
ments with electrical hearing devices. 

In very few cases have the earlier expectations regard- 
ing the value of developed hearing been fully realized, 
but as a result of all this experimentation it is now quite 
generally recognized that many so-called deaf children 
have some degree of hearing; that considerable hearing 
power may exist without manifesting itself in any useful 
way; that where the slightest hearing power exists 
it should receive training; that training partial hearing 
in a deaf child, like all educational processes, has a basis 
in physiological growth in the brain, sudden results 
being therefore impossible, the development of the 
brain center for heard words being possible only as a 
result of a sufficient number of repetitions of heard 
words; that a very little appreciable hearing power has 
a distinct value in the hands of a skilful teacher, since 
through it more pleasant and better modulated voices 
may be secured; and that, other things being equal, the 
deaf child having some appreciable hearing power will 
with careful training be able to acquire better speech 
and language, and an education in a shorter time, 
than is possible for the child born totally deaf. The 
truth is, however, that other things are rarely equal, 
and the deaf child who has some hearing so often has 
some other counterbalancing disability that, as a class, 
the partially deaf do not so far outdistance the totally 
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deaf as one might be led to expect. In our own individ- 
ual experience, many of our most conspicuous successes 
have happened to be among the totally deaf. 

Another group among the deaf whose education 
presents an unusual problem comprises the children 
who lose hearing from sickness after having learned to 
speak. When this occurs in children under eight years 
of age, a complete loss of speech is not uncommon and 
ean only be prevented by promptly providing speech 
instruction for the child. 

If all such children who have learned to read and 
write and have made some progress in getting an educa- 
tion, immediately upon recovery from the illness which 
caused deafness were taught speech reading, which is 
the ability to understand spoken language by watching 
speech movements on the face of the speaker, their 
speech could be preserved and they could, in many cases, 
re-enter school with a minimum of handicap and com- 
plete their education with their hearing companions. 
This rarely occurs, however, owing to the fact that 
frequently neither the teacher nor the family of the 
child know the tremendous advantage of speech-reading 
in such a ease, nor where nor how it may be obtained. 
The sadness which they associate with the immediate 
ease of deafness which they know, makes it difficult for 
friends and family to believe that any good thing can 
come from association with other deaf children or that 
any help can be gotten from a teacher of the deaf, and 
they therefore allow the child to struggle along among 
hearing classmates and companions without speech- 
reading, and understanding little of what is going on. 
Such a one, gradually becoming embittered toward life 
and more and more miserable, finally turns in despair 
to a school for the deaf for help. Under these con- 
ditions, whatever school he may enter, be it institution 
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or day-school, and using either speech or the hand 
language, he is for a considerable time a misfit and 
will find it difficult to adjust himself to conditions 
which would have been entirely unnecessary had he 
been given speech-reading as soon as he became deaf. 
Besides the valuable time which children of this type 
have lost, they have usually lost something in accuracy 
-of speech and voice control, have suffered in disposition, 
and may also have suffered a considerable loss in mental 
acuity as a direct result of the disease. Although having 
had perfect speech and language, they do not always 
find school work easier than the deaf born or make a 
greater success in life than they. 

But whether deaf from birth or disease, whether 
having speech and language before becoming deaf or 
acquiring them afterwards, whether having some hear- 
ing or none, the deaf are everywhere proving their 
ability to profit by educational opportunities. Deaf 
graduates of universities and technical schools are now 
not at all uncommon and are filling positions of trust 
and responsibility in all parts of the country. The rank 
and file of the graduates of our state and day schools, 
who do not pursue higher study, enter the trades and 
become skilled workmen or engage in various kinds of 
business enterprises and become self-reliant and self- 
supporting citizens. Even those who are unable to 
complete an elementary education, either from lack of 
ability or lack of early opportunity, and who leave 
school from the lower grades to go to work, are as a 
rule industrious and law-abiding, a deaf mendicant or 
criminal from among those who have attended school 
being the rare exception, although hearing tramps have 
been known to simulate deafness in order to work upon 
the sympathy of almsgivers. Among the entirely 
uneducated and untrained deaf the percentage of 
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paupers is very large, but this only emphasizes the 
beneficence of the work being done for the deaf and 
points to the necessity of making their education uni- 
versal and compulsory. 

Under present conditions, many of the deaf become 
expert craftsmen and rise to positions of authority in 
their chosen calling. There are deaf printers, chemists, 
deaf foremen in factories, deaf directors of more or 
less intricate commercial enterprises, deaf inventors, 
artists, engravers, sculptors, architects, contractors, 
lawyers, bankers, etc. Indeed few occupations are now 
closed to the deaf except as they are also closed to the 
hearing man who lacks the intelligence or education 
necessary for success in that particular line of work. 

Hearing men, in choosing a calling, must find them- 
selves debarred from certain perhaps very desirable 
occupations by reason of attributes which they lack 
(or indeed of others which they possess), owing to possi- 
ble differences in native ability, temperament, power 
of initiative, energy, training, or general preparedness 
but the wise man, instead of wasting time over the 
things he cannot do, gets about doing something that is 
within his power. Now the few occupations which deaf- 
ness makes physically impossible need not and do not 
trouble the deaf man who is prepared for life, that is, 
who has language and a good education, for there are a 
host of callings to which he can turn his hand success- 
fully. Even the deaf man of very mediocre intellectual 
ability, if trained in habits of industry, although 
limited to a narrow range of occupations, will have little 
difficulty in finding some means of earning an honest 
livelihood. But training he must have, and because the 
classes in school must be small, because he must be 
laboriously taught many things that the hearing child 
Jeprns without conscious effort on his own part and with- 
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out expense to any one, the education of a deaf child 
means much more effort, greater time, more direct 
teaching, and therefore additional expense. 

In this country, the responsibility for adequate pro- 
vision for the education of a deaf child rests jointly 
upon the community and the parents of the child. At 
the present time one or more public boarding schools 
for the deaf are maintained at public expense in almost 
every state in the Union, and in certain states day- 
schools for the deaf are also in operation as a part of 
the regular public school system. The boarding schools 
of state institutions were a necessity in the years of 
scattered homes and poor facilities for transportation, 
and they are yet and probably always will remain an 
important factor in the educational schemes of the 
State. But the phenomenal growth of the day-schools 
during the past twelve years marks a change, and indi- 
cates an increasing desire on the part of parents to have 
their deaf children live at home and a willingness on 
the part of the community to foster that desire by 
establishing day-schools. Since the institution must 
provide a home with all that it stands for in the way of 
lodging, board, laundry, industrial training, and com- 
panionship for out-of-school hours, in addition to the 
distinctly educational work of a school, the expense 
must necessarily be greater than in a day-school as at 
present conducted, but just how much greater varies 
in different sections of the country. . . .* 

If the original investment in the plant and the interest 
thereon were added to the yearly per capita expense 


*Here follows a paragraph giving an estimate of the comparative 
expense of residential and day schools, taken from a paper by Miss 
Mabel Ellery Adams, read at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Associationin Boston last summer. As that paper was published 
in full in the Annals of last September (Iv, 385-392), the paragraph 
quoted from it is omitted here.—E. A. F. 
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for maintenance in the institution, the margin in favor 
of the day-school as an economical plan would be still 
greater. However, economy is not in all cases a true 
measure of success. A good teacher of. the deaf will of 
course get some good results under adverse conditions, 
but the same teacher, if given an ample supply of para- 
phernalia to illustrate and illuminate her work, will 
secure results a hundred fold to the advantage of her 
pupils. In addition to efficient teachers and liberal 
equipment, all classes should be well graded and lo- 
cated in permanent centers. Each center should be 
provided with material for general construction work 
for the younger children, with corrective gymnastics, 
auricular and rhythmic training, and with art, manual 
training, domestic science, and other lines of work 
needed for their all-round development. 

In the initial stage of the day-school movement, it 
was enough that schools were established enabling 
parents to keep their deaf children at home, but these 
simple conditions could not be permanently satisfac- 
tory. On the necessity for increased efficiency in our 
schools for the deaf, Miss Adams says: ‘‘It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to earn a living; the deaf, as well 
as the hearing, must augment their efficiency in order 
to live at all; and the very best gift which a public 
school can give its pupils is a definite vocational train- 
ing.”’ This is not possible in all schools at the present 
time, but with the training which can be given in prop- 
erly equipped public day-schools, deaf children who 
remain in school can be, according to individual ability 
and inclination, prepared for higher study or to enter 
the industrial world. For the latter, and for those 
who must leave school upon reaching the working age, 
without having completed the regular school course, 
continuation schools should be maintained. Still 
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further tosupplement the work of the public day-schools, 
classes might well be formed in the night schools, offer 
ing both academic and industrial subjects, and also 
classes in speech-reading for adults who are becoming 
deaf and for whom no provision is at present made 
except under private instruction. 

In all these public school classes for the deaf, we 
should be able to break away from traditions, to elim- 
inate what was once deemed essential if now outgrown, 
and to add whatever is found to be necessary in order 
to provide for experiences that cannot, under present 
social and economic conditions, be gained in the homes. 
Toward this end, let all parents, teachers, and friends 
of the deaf unite in effort, remembering, as has been 
already stated, that in this country the responsibility 
for the education and training of the deaf rests jointly 
upon the community and the parents of the child; and 
that the results to the child in each individual case 
depend upon the intelligent and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of the community, the home, and the school. 

The part of true economy as well as broad philan- 
thropy is surely to provide liberally for the education 
and training of deaf children so that they may be able 
to rise above their affliction and, instead of remaining 
helpless, become producers and so share in lifting the 


burdens of the world. 
MARY, McCOWEN, 
of the Deaf Oral Department, Chicago Normal School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE DEAF IN DENMARK. 


The Revue Belge for December, 1910, contains an 
article by Mr. I. Landrain on ‘The Education of 
Deaf-Mutes in Denmark,” from which we glean the 
following information concerning the provision which 
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Denmark makes for the instruction not only of deaf 
children but also of the adult deaf. 

The law of the land requires pastors and physicians 
to send to the Minister of Public Instruction statistics 
not only concerning deaf children who have not yet 
reached the school age, but also concerning the adult 
deaf, giving their age, occupation, and manner of life. 
The Government thus has exact information concerning 
their instruction, social needs, heredity, etc. 

Education is compulsory for all, beginning at eight 
years of age and continuing for eight years. 

The admirable system’ of classification of pupils in 
the schools forthe deaf in Denmark was described 
in the Annals, lii, 114-116, and need not be repeated 
here. 

The teachers in the schools for the deaf are generally 
chosen from among the best teachers in the primary 
schools. They must have a teacher’s certificate or a 
University degree. As they receive a salary about 
one-third higher than that of the teachers in the com- 
mon schools, they are superior to the average in intellect 
and attainments. After twenty-nine years’ service 
they retire with a pension equal to two-thirds of their 
salary. They are specially trained for the work with 
the deaf at the institutions where they are to teach. 
Every year some of them are sent to visit the schools 
of other countries at the expense of the Government. 

Connected with the Institution at Copenhagen there 
is a Course in Defects of Speech for Adults. This course 
is conducted by the teachers of the school and medical 
specialists from outside. A hundred pupils took this 
course last year. 

Connected with the school at Fredericia there is a 
Course in Lip-reading for Adults, continuing eight 
months. About a dozen pupils take this course every 
year. 
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Other establishments for the benefit of the adult 
deaf are: 

The Agriculture School near Nyborg, with a farm of 
twenty-one acres. The course covers two years. Farm 
tillage, gardening, arboriculture, bookkeeping, physics, 
chemistry, ete., are taught. There is a charge of sixty 
dollars a year, but most of the pupils have scholarships. 

The Course for Adults given every summer at the 
Fredericia School. The instruction is imparted by the 
teachers of this and other Danish schools. The persons 
attending have their board and lodging in the Insti- 
tution. The course is given for males and females in 
alternate years. 

Lectures to the Deaf delivered in the principal cities 
several times during the year under the auspices of 
a society founded in 1893 and subsidized by the 
Government. 

The Industrial Home for Deaf Women at Copenhagen, 
established by a private society. Laundrying is the 
chief industry. About seventy deaf women find occu- 
pation in this Home, forty of them lodging in the 
building. Connected with it there is a department for 
aged and infirm deaf women unable to earn their living. 

The Employment Bureau for the Deaf at Copenhagen. 
Last year eighty-seven deaf-mutes were provided with 
work by this Bureau. 

The Union of the Deaf founded in 1886 and containing 
807 members, of whom 603 are deaf. This society, 
which enjoys the favor of the public and receives many 
considerable donations and legacies, has established 
a Home for the Aged Deaf. 

It is generally believed that America does more for 
the deaf than any other country inthe world, but it 
appears from the above statement that Denmark-does 
some things that we do not. In America the circum- 
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stances of the adult deaf are happily such that they do 
not need assistance to the same extent as in most of the 
countries of Europe; but we can certainly learn from 
Denmark in the matters of compulsory education and 
of scientific classification. As Dr. Kerr Love of Glas- 
gow said, ‘‘The ideal system of education for the deaf 
would be a combination of the Danish classification 


with American thoroughness.” 
E. A. F. 


EXPERIENCES AS AN INTERPRETER. 


Wuat is to become of the interpreter under the new 
dispensation? When the sign language shall have been 
consigned to (and permanently confined in) that limbo 
wherein are gathered the odds and ends of outgrown 
methods, means, and processes, the sometime more or 
less useful interpreter will be in position to exclaim, with 
the Moor of Venice, ‘‘Othello’s occupation’s gone!”’ 
Before this day, lamented or hailed with acclaim, shall 
have come, might it not be well for representatives of 
the departing official to make some record of personal 
experiences characteristic of the old regime? 

Under the manual method of instructing the deaf, 
no teacher could advance very far in his career without 
being called on, in some.capacity, to actas an interpreter. 
Usually it was some visiting relative of a small boy or 
girl, recently admitted as a pupil, said relative desiring 
to convey greetings to the youngster and calling upon 
the teacher to act as an animated bulletin-board, so to 
speak. This field of usefulness has not even yet been 
altogether closed. Not a great many days ago, in fact, 
I had just such an experience. A lady called, one Sun- 
day afternoon, and requested an interview with a small 
boy who had entered school only a few weeks before. 
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She explained that she had never seen him, but had 
promised the mother to call and inquire into his con- 
dition and progress. When the lad appeared, and after 
the preliminary hand-shaking was over, she broke out: 

“Just tell him, please, that I saw his Aunt Maria only 
last week, and she wanted to be remembered to him.”’ 

It was necessary to tell her that if the boy cherished 
memories of Aunt Maria at all, it certainly was not 
under that label; if she had any distinguishing and 
noticeable characteristic, such as a blind eye or a nose 
on the bias, it would be possible, perhaps, to recall her 
image to his memory, but the mere name would mean 
nothing, as he had not yet reached the stage where he 
could realize that Aunt Maria really had a name at all. 
Fortunately the lady was reasonable—more reasonable 
than I have been in treating the episode with levity — 
for she said, sadly and truly, ‘It is pathetic, isn’t it?”’ 

If I had any experiences in interpreting early in my 
career, they were of such a character as to have left no 
impression on my memory; but after I had been teach- 
ing for six or seven years, I was called on to officiate 
in this capacity at a trial, and that experience has not 
been forgotten. The chief witnesses at this trial were 
two deaf sisters, of a low grade of intelligence, and the 
lawyers certainly made me weary of my task. Any 
one who has ever attended court must have noted the 
propensity of lawyers to employ language as Talleyrand 
or some other cynic has said it was man’s purpose to do 
in first inventing it, viz., to conceal the speaker’s mean- 
ing. I once charged a lawyer (out of court) with this 
manifest disposition to befog things. He replied: 

“Tf a witness is testifying falsely, it is the attorney’s 
business to tangle him up and make him contradict 
himself. If he is telling the truth, and sticks to it,.as he 
has sworn to do, he cannot bemadeto contradict himself. 
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But no matter which class the witness is really in, the 
lawyer of the opposite side, in cross-examining him, owes 
it to his client to treat that witness as if he were testify- 
ing falsely.”’ 

This may be good legal doctrine, but it makes “hard 
sledding”’ for the unhappy interpreter. It is not neces- 
sary to tell a teacher of the deaf thatin putting aquestion 
to a deaf-mute of small mental caliber, the most satis- 
factory plan to follow is first to make a statement and 
then inquire if it is true. But this places the form of 
inquiry at once in that category of inquiries abhorred 
of the judicial mind, “leading questions.’”’ For instance 
the lawyer may ask: ‘Did this man or did he not open 
the trunk while you were in the room?” Now probably 
the only way this can be put so that the witness will 
understand it, is in this form: ‘‘ You in room—man open 
trunk—true?”’ 

Another difficulty, of similar nature, appears in the 
stock question, ‘‘Where were you at this time?”’ The 
interpreter, in the case of such witnesses as are men- 
ioned above (one of them in this instance being but 
little better than an idiot)—the interpreter, I say, is 
driven to the expedient of locating the witness in imag- 
inary places and asking, ‘‘Were you there?” Such 
forms are, manifestly, of leading character, and if the 
interpreter permits the fact to be known, there is imme- 
diate and vociferous protest, and the judge “‘instructs”’ 
the sign-maker to ‘“‘put the question plainly.” 

During the days through which this trial lengthened 
out, there were enough of these experiences to make me 
wish I was back in my schoolroom where I could ask 
questions in my own way, however weary I might 
become of the imperfect answers. 

While teaching in the Philadelphia school, I was once 
invited to act as ‘‘ official interpreter”’ at one of the con- 
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ventions of the Pennsylvania Association of the Deaf. 
The mayor of the city where the’convention was held 
made an address and other hearing persons of note were 
present. No doubt many of these had something to say 
and I put their remarks into signs, I suppose, but if so, 
they talked intelligible English and caused no mental 
anguish to the interpreter. The experience that im- 
presses the occasion most deeply on my mind, however, 
occurred at the opening session. One of the deaf clergy- 
men present was called on to open the proceedings with 
prayer. He was one of the most highly cultured deaf- 
mutes in America or the world, but I am revealing no 
secret when I say that his signs, even in ordinary con- 
versation, were difficult to read, and when he assumed 
the more formal delivery of an invocation, his gestures 
were simply impossible, so far as I was concerned. I 
am unable to say just what the difficulty was. The 
signs were clear and well made, taken one by one, but, 
for some reason, I was never able to see any continuity 
or relation of parts in what he was saying. I could not 
tell when he was beginning nor when he was concluding 
any statement. The President of the Convention, not- 
ing my masterly inactivity during the prayer, intimated 
in an aside that I was supposed to be reversible in my 
office, now talking in signs and anon exercising my 
powers of speech. I could, of course, have made some 
sort of pretense at putting the petition into English, but 
even if I had not been deterred from this by any feeling 
of regard for the proprieties, I should have felt some 
doubts for fear there might be others present familiar 
with the two languages and thus capable of noting the 
remarkable lapses that were certain to appear in my 
rendition. That was the longest prayer or address of 
any kind I ever saw made in the sign language. I finally 
succeeded in quieting the President’s asides by a severe 
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frown and a firm shake of the head. I suspect he got 
the idea that I had conscientious scruples of some pecu- 
liar brand; at any rate he finally subsided, much to my 
relief. 

Just at this point, I want to digress long enough to 
pay a tribute to Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet. He was the most 
wonderful interpreter I ever saw, and especially did he 
excelin this most difficult task of translating from signs 
into English. I have seen him stand at one side of the 
platform in a convention, watching an address in signs, 

“which he was supposed to be translating into English, 
and I would think he had lost the thread of the sign- 
maker’s thought, for he would not seem to be observing 
intently at all, and I would sometimes wonder if, in 
momentary abstraction, he had forgotten that the 
audience was awaiting his translation; but presently 
he would begin and would give such a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the argument as to fill me with wonder and 
admiration. I have never seen his equal in this respect. 
The words seemed to flow from him without any mental 
effort at all, and to be the most perfect translation pos- 
sible. 

If there are occasions when difficulties in the way 
impress themselves on the memory, no less are there 
occasions remembered for the very opposite reason. 
I was once asked to interpret the address of a bishop to 
a number of deaf-mutes who had just been confirmed. 
I looked forward to the event with somewhat of trepida- 
tion. As men rise to honors and dignities they some- 
times leave their common sense behind. - I was fearful 
that I might strike some pompous and pragmatical 
churchman, oppressed with the weight of his high rank, 
and prone to sesquipedalia verba. I was agreeably dis- 
appointed. The bishop, before beginning his remarks, 
turned courteously to me to see if I was ready for my 
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part, and then in earnest and simple language he 
addressed the young communicants before him. It 
was that kind of language that seems to fall naturally 
into signs, and what I had dreaded as a tiresome task 
I remember as one of the most pleasant of my expe- 
riences as an interpreter. One feature that made it 
especially easy for me was the fact that the speaker 
paid no attention*to me after he once began talking. 
I don’t know how it is with others, but if I feel that a 
speaker is trying to accommodate his style of speech 
to suit me, it acts as a clog upon my sign-making. I 
prefer that he simply proceed in his accustomed fashion 
and pay no attention to me. This is not saying, of 
course, that the factor of style and speed do not cut 
any figure in the matter, quite the contrary. I prefer 
a speaker who is lucid and reasonably deliberate in his 
utterance. Butifhe is not so naturally, he only makes a 
bad matter worse when he pauses every few moments 
and watches me to see if I have “‘caught up” (and 
‘‘caught on’’). It is distracting. 

Speaking of the question of speed, there is surely no 
place where it is more out of place than at a funeral. 
Yet I have had the misfortune, more times than I can 
count, to attempt translating the dignified language of 
the burial service at lightning speed. Nowhere is the 
interpreter placed in a more unpleasant predicament. 
Theservice rather gains in dignity and stateliness, I think, 
when translated into signs, if done ‘decently and in 
order,’”’ but the rapid utterance of some preachers 
places the sign-maker in no enviable light. I have 
usually adopted the expedient of omitting the more 
complicated constructions and of interlarding as much 
spelling as possible. On one occasion of this kind there 
were added complications. The young man whose 
body we were about to bury was the son of deaf-mute 
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parents, and at their request I had gone to the church 
to interpret the service. He had been a member of 
some fraternal orders and many members of these orders 
were in attendance, beside not a few other hearing per- 
sons. When I arrived at the church there were possi- 
bly a hundred persons assembled. I found no one who 
knew of the part I was to take, and not even the min- 
ister was there to make any explanation. There were 
certainly many present, I felt sure, who were not aware 
that young man had deaf-mute relatives. It was in a 
city of over a hundred thousand inhabitants, and even 
the state school for the deaf was not located there. 
It was an awkward situation. I took my station near 
the door and when I saw the minister, whom I knew only 
by sight, I went up to him and made a hasty explana- 
tion. I was not sure that he understood the situation 
exactly, and he certainly did nothing to make my task 
any easier, for he at once led the procession into the 
church, reciting the service in a rapid and perfunctory 
manner and leaving me to shift for myself. By this 
arrangement I was cut off entirely from the view of the 
parents by the pall-bearers, and even when all had 
become seated and the minister had resumed the ser- 
vice from the pulpit, I was not in any suitable position 
or frame of mind for my part. To add to my discom- 
fiture, the speaker was, as I say, very rapid in his utter- 
ance, being famous for outdistancing the reporters in 
their attempts to report him-stenographically. It 
seemed to me that he fairly galloped through the ser- 
vice on this occasion, leaving me at least a lap behind 
at the end of every paragraph. 

On the way to the cemetery I was in a hack with 
three of the members of the fraternal orders mentioned, 
and I took early occasion to explain the reason of my 
performance. One of the men remarked, ‘“ Well, I am 
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a member of several orders, but I couldn’t for the life 
of me figure out what kind of a ritual that was that you 
were putting up. I’m glad you explained.’”’ No doubt 
there were others present who were equally puzzled. 

Since display is more properly a part of a marriage 
ceremony than it is of a burial service, it naturally 
follows that the interpreter is more generally in evi- 
dence at the former function. He is, of course, utterly 
needless there, except for purposes of display, and if 
the officiating clergyman is of the ‘greased lightning”’ 
variety, the display is not exactly in the nature of an 
improvement. When the minister speaks with reason- 
able deliberation and the sign-maker is efficient, the 
ceremony loses nothing and may indeed be made very 
impressive. It has been my fortune, however, at times 
to run in double harness with a performer who was 
apparently in mad haste to get to the wedding-feast. 
In such extremity, I, for my part, have usually lost 
whatever appetite (and thirst, except for gore) I may 
have had earlier in the evening. The last time I was 
asked to serve as an interpreter at a wedding, I recalled 
in time that the preacher who would probably perform 
the ceremony had given me a very bad quarter of an 
hour a year or two before. So I craftily suggested to 
the young couple that they have the questions of the 
minister typewritten, or let him point them out in the 
regular printed form, and that they then express their 
assent by a nod. Of course I signified my willingness 
to lend a hand if they still preferred to have an inter- 
preter, but to my relief they decided to use the printed 
form as suggested. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis; but it 
requires a pretty sturdy imagination to picture the 
time when the sign-language shall have faded from the 
memory of man. Should such a time ever come, we 
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may fancy Macaulay’s overworked New Zealander 
hastening across the American continent to keep his 
long-standing engagement at the site of London Bridge 
and stumbling on some mysterious stereotype plates 
amid ruins at a place once known as Council Bluffs. 
We can imagine him puzzling his learned cranium to 
decipher their meaning. In the effulgence of his erudi- 
tion he may be misled into torturing Mr. Long’s inno- 
cent and useful gestures and genuflexions into a message 
of defiance, hurled by some chieftain at his foe in the 
rude hieroglyphics of a barbarous past. 


WM. A. CALDWELL, 
Instructor in the California Institution, 
Berkeley, California. 


AID TO STUDENTS IN GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 
[There has been some discussion recently in the school papers con- 
cerning the desirability of granting pecuniary aid to students in Gallau- 
det College. The following letter, which Mr. Olof Hanson, a graduate 
of the College and a successful architect residing in Seattle, Washington, 
addressed to the legislature of that state three years ago, give in a 
clear and forcible way the reasons why such aid is proper and desirable. 
We may add that Mr. Hanson’s appeal was successful; the appropriation 
was made as he suggested and it has been continued regularly ever 
since. No objection has been made to it at any time.—E. A. F.] 


To the Members of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Washington, Olympia, 
Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the deaf of this state I 
request that provision be made to enable those deaf 
who have the ability and desire, but not. the means, 
to take a college course at Gallaudet College, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Gallaudet College is the only institution for the 
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higher education of the deaf in existence. It is sup- 
ported by the National Government. Students who 
have the means are required to pay; others are pro- 
vided for free. Each state is entitled to a certain 
limited number of free students. Board and tuition 
are free. Students pay for books, materials, and their 
personal expenses. 

Four students from this state have thus far attended 
the College. Two graduated last year. One will 
graduate next summer, leaving only one until addi- 
tional students qualify for the College, and this one 
may be compelled to stop for lack of means, in which 
case the state would not be represented at all at the 
College. 

Owing to the great distance and heavy expense for 
traveling, students from this state are at a great dis- 
advantage in attending the College. To overcome this 
I ask that an allowance of $150.00 a year be granted 
to each student from this state in need of such assist- 
‘ance; the money to be included in the appropriation 
for the State School for the Deaf at Vancouver, to be 
expended by the Board of Control, on the reeommenda- 
tion of the Superintendent of the above School. While 
there are only two students now at college, provision 
should be made for at least three. If that many do 
not qualify, the money for them would not be expended, 
the expenditure to be limited to $150.00 a year for 
each student. This is barely sufficient to pay railway 
fare to and from Washington. 

Several states are now making such provision for 
- their deaf students, notably Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Minnesota. In asking this I am only asking that 
the deaf be placed on an equal footing with the hearing 
in the matter of higher education. The State University 
and Normal Schools are supported by the state and 
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are free to young men and women, but the deaf by 
reason of their deafness can not profit by them to 
advantage. High schools are provided in every city 
where the hearing boys and girls can obtain advanced 
instruction; but here again for the same reason the 
deaf are shut out. 

The deaf citizens of the state pay taxes for the 
support of the University and other educational insti- 
tutions. It is only fair that they should be given an 
equal opportunity to obtain such benefits for themselves. 

A few years ago the State School at Vancouver found 
means to assist students to go to college. But two 
years ago the Board of Control refused to give such 
assistance on the ground that there was no appropria- 
tion made for the purpose. 

An outlay for higher education is not an expense; 
it is an investment. A deaf man with a college train- 
ing has an earning capacity of at least $300.00 a year 
more than he would have without such training. In 
other words he is worth that much more to the com- 
munity. Suppose he works on the average forty years. 
At $300.00 a year this makes $12,000.00 as the value 
of his college training.. An expenditure of $150.00 a 
year for five years is $750.00, the cost to the state of his 
college training. $12,000.00 less $750.00 is $11,250.00, 
the net profit to the state on the investment of $750.00. 
A pretty good investment, is it not? 

The first young man from this state to graduate 
from the College is now head teacher in a school for 
the deaf in a neighboring state. The ink on his sheep- 
skin was hardly dry before his services were in demand 
at a good price. A college education pays. 

An education is of far more importance to the deaf 
than to the hearing. A hearing man with little school- 
ing can nevertheless pick up a great deal of information 
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by mingling with his fellow men, listening to lectures, 
public addresses, etc. A deaf man gets very little 
except what is taught him directly, or what he can 
learn through his own efforts. 

There is another important consideration in favor 
of the higher education of the deaf. Those who have 
had the advantage of higher education mingle more or 
less with those who have not been so fortunate, and 
by their example and association exert considerable 
influence toward the uplifting of the latter. This is 
especially the case in meetings of clubs and associations 
of the deaf, and the indirect value of higher education 
in this direction cannot be estimated in dollars and 


cents. 

There are some two hundred deaf in the State of 
Washington, and only four with college training at 
this time living in the state. 

Beside the state universities, etc., there are many 


institutions of higher education supported by private 
gifts open to the hearing, such as Leland Stanford 
University, Armour Institute, the University of Chi- 
cago, and others too numerous to mention, to say 
nothing of the institutions supported by denomina- 
tional and religious bodies. Gallaudet College is the 
only practicable place for the deaf. 

From my own experience as well as a wide acquaint- 
ance with the deaf, I know that the deaf capable of 
profiting by higher education as a rule come from poor 
families, which are unable to pay any more for the 
education of their deaf than for their hearing children. 
Of the one hundred students attending Gallaudet 
College scarcely half a dozen are pay students. The 
amount asked from the state is a mere trifle, but to 
the deaf it frequently makes all the difference between 
the possibility and the impossibility of obtaining a 
higher education. 
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In asking for this allowance for the deaf, I do not 
do so because it would benefit me personally in any 
way. I ask it in behalf of the students now at college 
and those who may go there in the future. I do not 
ask it as a charity. I simply ask that the deaf of this 
state be given what is justly due them. 


Respectfully, 
OLOF HANSON. 
Seattle, February 9, 1907. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLUMBIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB.* 


EarLy in the year 1856 a man came to Washington 
from New York with the purpose of establishing a 
school for the deaf and the blind children of the District 
of Columbia. He brought with him four boys and a 
girl, all deaf-mutes, who were legally indentured to him. 
He hired a house on G Street, beyond the War Depart- 
ment, secured the attendance of a few deaf and blind 
children belonging to the District, and began soliciting 
aid from benevolent people in the city, one of whom 
was the Hon. Amos Kendall. 

Mr. Kendall became much interested in the enter- 
prise, and offered, early in the year 1857, to givea 
house and two acres of ground, near his residence at 
Kendall Green, for the occupancy of the school. He 
secured the passage of an Act of Congress, approved 
February 16, 1857, incorporating the Columbia 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind, and granting an allowance of one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year for the maintenance and tuition 


*Read at a meeting of the Columbia Historical Society, January 
31, 1911. 
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of each child received in the Institution from the 
District. This act named as corporators Byron Sunder- 
land, James C. McGuire, David A. Hall, George W. 
Riggs, William H. Edes, Judson Mitchell, Amos 
Kendall, and William Stickney, all well-known citizens. 

Mr. Kendall was preparing to install the new school 
in the house he had given it, when facts were laid before 
him showing that the man in charge of the school was 
utterly unworthy of confidence, and that he had been 
maltreating the children under his care in a flagrant 
manner. Mr. Kendall promptly withdrew his support 
from the school, and brought suit before the Orphan’s 
Court to secure possession of the five ‘indentured chil- 
dren. The Court appointed him the guardian of these 
children, and he at once took charge of them. Mr. Ken- 
dall then sought the ‘assistance’ of the heads of several 
schools for the deaf in the east, to secure the services 
of a competent superintendent for the District school. 
He was soon in correspondence with the writer of 
this paper, who was then a teacher in the School for 
the Deaf at Hartford, Connecticut. 

On Mr. Kendall’s invitation I came to Washington 
in April, 1857, to confer with him as to taking charge 
of the new school. I was ‘then only twenty years 
of age, and had some misgivings as to my ability 
to undertake the organization of the school; but Mr. 
Kendall, after quite a full conference, was disposed to 
favor my appointment. 

I had at that time in my mind the purpose to bring 
about, somewhere, the establishment of a college for 
the deaf; and I unfolded my plans to Mr. Kendall and 
asked if he and his Board would look with favor on 
an effort to expand the District school to a college, and 
would allow me to solicit the aid of Congress in the 
undertaking. He was quite ready to ask his Directors 
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to approve my plans, and it was soon determined that 
I should assume charge of the Institution in May. 

My mother, who was a deaf-mute, was appointed 
matron of the Institution. 

The house donated by Mr. Kendall was found to be 
too small for the school, and an adjoining house and lot, 
belonging to Mr. William Stickney, were rented. In 
these two buildings the school was opened toward the 
end of May, 1857. 

Mrs. Maria M. Eddy was appointed instructor of the 
blind, and Mr. James Denison instructor of the deaf. 
Mr. Denison was of the same age as myself, but our 
immaturity was well balanced by the maturity of the 
ladies, each of whom was sixty years of age. 

The number of pupils in attendance during the first 
year was eighteen, twelve deaf-mutes and six blind. 

The amount allowed by Congress for the maintenance 
and tuition of its beneficiaries was found to be quite 
inadequate for the support of the Institution, and a 
successful appeal was made for an additional allowance 
of $3,000 for salaries and incidental expenses. 

The first purchase I made of any consequence was 
a horse; a handsome creature, quite speedy, repre- 
sented to be ten years old. I considered I had done 
well to secure so fine an animal for $160. My dismay 
can be imagined when a few weeks later, as I was 
driving on Pennsylvania Avenue, a gentleman stopped 
me to say a kind word for the horse, and said he had 
owned him some years before; that he had been on the 
race track in Louisiana and that he was twenty years 
old. I expected, of course, that my new purchase 
would soon be of no value; but I was happily disap- 
pointed, for he lived to serve acceptably thirteen years, 
and then, when turned out to grass at thirty-three, 
died gracefully and was buried in the forest of Kendall 
Green. 
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During the second year of the school’s existence the 
number of pupils increased and the buildings became 
crowded. Mr. Kendall, unwilling to see the school 
lack anything which he could supply, generously 
offered to erect such a structure as was needed, to be 
built on the lot he had given. I prepared plans for a 
suitable house, and without calling-in any architect 
these plans were submitted to an old friend of Mr. 
Kendall’s, an experienced builder of Washington, Mr. 
Chas. F. Wood, who said he could build the house for 
a sum he named, between seven and eight thousand 
dollars. ‘“‘Go ahead and put up the building,” said 
Mr. Kendall, no contract being signed nor specifica- 
tions submitted. This was in the spring, and in the 
autumn, when school was opened, the new building was 
finished and occupied, and it forms to-day a part of 
the permanent structures of the Institution. 

In the year 1860 the Legislature of Maryland made 
provision for the education of some of its deaf-mute 
children in the Columbia Institution, and several were 
admitted. This arrangement continued for several 
years, until a state school was established at Frederick. 

During the year 1860 it was discovered that an 
organization was in existence, under the name of 
‘“Washington’s Manual Labor School and Male Orphan 
Asylum Society of the District of Columbia,’ which 
had as its object the industrial training of boys; but 
which had never gone into operation owing to a lack 
of funds. This institution was incorporated in 1842, 
and raised some money by the publication of a fac- 
simile of General Washington’s accounts of his expenses 
during the Revolutionary War. My grandfather, Peter 
W. Gallaudet, for many years a resident of Washington, 
had much to do with this effort. A fund of about 
$4,000 was in the hands of the Trustees of this Society 
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in 1860, and the Directors of the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind proposed to 
take over this fund, and to use its income to aid in 
giving industrial training to its pupils. This proposal 
was acceptable to the Trustees of the Washington’s 
Manual Labor School; Congress passed an Act authoriz- 
ing the transfer of funds and the dissolution of the 
institution. The fund so transferred has been held 
unimpaired by the Columbia Institution and its income 
used as provided for by law. 

In March, 1862, Congress appropriated $9,000 for 
additions to the buildings of the Institution, which were 
completed before the end of that year. 

During the year 1864 several events of great import- 
ance in the history of the Institution occurred. 

First, Congress was asked to authorize the Institu- 
tion to confer collegiate degrees, in view of the fact 
that its managers were ready to organize a department 
in which to give collegiate training. Senator Grimes, 
of Iowa, introduced a bill giving the powers asked for, 
and secured its consideration in the Senate. Some 
opposition was made, based on a doubt as to the 
capability of deaf-mutes to master collegiate studies, 
but the measure found an intelligent and earnest 
champion in Senator Clark, of New Hampshire, after 
whose speech the bill passed without a dissenting 
vote, and it went through the House without objection. 

At the same session of Congress an appropriation 
of $26,000 was made for the purchase of thirteen acres 
of land, adjoining the premises of the Institution. On 
this land were several houses, one of which was suitable 
for the accommodation of the proposed collegiate 
department. 

It is a fact worthy of note that the action of Congress 
in providing for a National College for the Deaf was 
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taken at a time when the burdens of war were pressing 
heavily upon the Government. And it is an incident 
of more than usual interest that on the day when the 
$26,000 appropriated for the enlargement of the Insti- 
tution were drawn from the Treasury, all communi- 
cation, either by rail or telegraph, between the capital 
and the country was cut off by the operations of the 
Civil War. 

On the 28th of June, 1864, the College for the Deaf 
was publicly inaugurated at a meeting held in the 
First Presbyterian Church. On this occasion the 
writer of this paper was installed as President of the 
Corporation. His elevation to this office was at the 
instance of Hon. Amos Kendall, who had been Presi- 
dent since the incorporation of the Institution. 

Mr. Kendall delivered an address; the House of 
Representatives was represented by Hon. James W. 
Patterson, of New Hampshire, then a professor in 
Dartmouth College, who spoke in warm approval of 
the College; an address was made by Laurent Clerc, 
a deaf-mute, then the oldest teacher of the deaf in our 
country; and the orator of the day was John Carlin, 
a deaf-mute artist of New York, who had written 
warmly in favor of the establishment of a college for 
the deaf. 

At the close of the inauguration exercises, Mr. Kendall 
addressed Mr. Carlin as follows: 


“‘John Carlin: For the first time in the world’s history has an insti- 
tution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb been authorized to 
confer collegiate degrees. By representations to the Board of Directors, 
they were satisfied that by your varied attainments, notwithstanding 
the deprivation of hearing, you are a proper subject for the first exercise 
of this power conferred upon them by Congress. Their decision has 
been justified by the ability and earnestness with which you have this 
day presented the claims of the deaf-mutes of our country to a higher 
grade of education. 
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“While we bestow on you this deserved honor, we hope thereby to 
induce other deaf-mutes to emulate your example, and not rest satisfied 
with the attainments now available in existing institutions. And what- 
ever it is practicable for us to do, you may be assured, sir, we will not 
fail to do, to realize for your brothers and sisters in misfortune all the 
blessings invoked for them in your address this day. 

“T am happy, sir, in being the instrument of the Board of Directors 
in conferring upon you this honor, and handing you an appropriate 
diploma.” 


The degree conferred was that of Master of Arts. 

In September following the inauguration of the 
College its doors were opened to students. 

The report of the Institution for that year says: 


“Four pupils from our own elementary department have entered 
upon an advanced course of preparatory study, also two graduates of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, while a graduate of the high class in the 
New York Institution and a graduate of the high class at Hartford, 
having completed at those institutions a satisfactory course of prepara- 
tory study, have been regularly admitted to the collegiate department. 

“The two latter students have been engaged as teachers of elemen- 
tary classes, one in New York, and one in our own institution. Appli- 
cations for admission have been received from deaf-mutes in Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, and Maryland.”’ 


The second year of the College there were thirteen 
students in attendance, and Congress appropriated 
$39,000 for additions to the buildings. 

In the year 1866 the services of Frederick Law 
Olmstead, the eminent landscape gardener and archi- 
tect, were called in to advise as to the permanent 
arrangement of the buildings and grounds of the Insti- 
tution, and plans were prepared by his firm, Olmstead, 
Vaux and Withers, of New York, which have been 
closely followed in the upbuilding of the Institution. 

In February, 1865, Congress passed an Act relieving 
the Columbia Institution of the duty of providing for 
the education of blind children, and authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to place such children, belong- 
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ing to the District of Columbia, in the Maryland 
Institution for the Blind at Baltimore. Seven children 
were transferred to that school, and the words, ‘“‘and 
the Blind”’ were stricken from the corporate name of 
the Columbia Institution. 

In the early years of the College a number of benevo- 
lent gentlemen provided free scholarships, which were 
given such students as were unable to pay for their 
board and tuition. 

In 1867, Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
who as Chairman of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations had secured liberal action from Congress for 
the College, applied for the free admission of a young 
constituent of his, who had recently become totally 
deaf. On being told that all the free scholarships were. 
assigned, and that there was no law for the free admis- 
sion of the young man in whom he was interested, Mr. 
Stevens declared, with more emphasis than elegance, 
“that there should be such a law.”’ Accordingly, when 
the appropriation for the support of the Institution 
was under consideration, a proviso was added authoriz- 
ing the free admission of ten deaf-mutes from any of 
the states and territories of the United States. Mr. 
Stevens’s constituent was admitted on one of these 
scholarships, and made a very creditable. record as a 
student.* 

During the year 1867 the Directors of the Institution 
took important action in regard to methods of instruct- 
ing the deaf. Learning of the establishment in Massa- 
chusetts and New York of schools in which the teaching 
of speech was to be made a prominent feature, the 
Board authorized and directed the President of the 
Institution to visit Europe and make a careful exami- 


*This student was John W. Scott, for many years after his gradua- 
tion a teacher in the Mississippi Institution. 
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nation of the leading schools for the deaf in that part of 
the world, giving special attention to such as employed 
the oral method. The President was absent for six 
months and visited more than forty schools. He made 
an extended report of his investigations, and recom- 
mended ‘‘That instruction in speech and lip-reading 
be entered upon at as early a day as possible; that all 
pupils in our primary department be afforded oppor- 
tunities for engaging in this, until it plainly appears 
that success is unlikely to crown their efforts; that 
with those who evince facility in oral exercises instruc- 
tion shall be continued during their entire residence 
in the Institution.”” These recommendations were 
approved and carried into effect. 

In the following year the Directors authorized the 
President to invite the heads of the schools for the 
deaf in our country to meet in Washington, to confer 
on subjects of interest relating to the education of the 
deaf. The hospitalities of the Institution were extended 
to them, and on the 12th of May seventeen Principals 
assembled at Kendall Green, and continued in session 
five days. Many important matters were discussed, 
and unanimous action was taken in regard to methods 
by the adoption of the following resolutions, quite in 
accord with the recommendations of the writer of this 
paper in his European report: 


‘Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conference, it is the duty of 
all institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb to provide 
adequate means for imparting instruction in articulation and Jip-read- 
ing to such of their pupils as may be able to engage with profit in exer- 
cises of this nature. 

“Resolved, That while in our judgment it is desirable to give semi- 
mutes and semi-deaf children every facility for retaining and improving 
any power of articulate speech they may possess, it is not profitable, 
except in promising cases, discovered after fair experiment, to carry 
congenital mutes through a course of instruction in articulation.” 
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The Conference of Principals, first called together 
by the Columbia Institution, has met from time to 
time and now exists as an active organization, having 
as its official organ the American Annals of the Deaf. 

On the 27th of July, 1868, Congress passed a special 
Act relating to the Columbia Institution, containing 
several important provisions. 

First, adding three members to the Board of Direc- 
tors, one a Senator to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and two members of the House to be 
appointed by the Speaker. 

Second, repealing the provision in the organic act 
of the Institution which authorized the payment of one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year for the care of each 
pupil. 

Third, increasing the number of free scholarships in 
the college from ten to twenty-five. 

Fourth, appropriating $48,000 for continuing the 
work on the buildings of the Institution. 

This very favorable action of Congress was secured in 
spite of very strenuous opposition on the part of the 
then acting Chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, Hon. Elihu B. Washburn, of Illinois. 

Mr. Washburn aimed to cut off all support of the 
College on the ground that the higher education of the 
deaf was a useless extravagance, and of little use to 
them. Mr. Washburn’s opposition was overcome, 
chiefly by the friendly aid of Thaddeus Stevens, then 
too feeble to take much active part in legislation, but 
who was brought in on a chair on one occasion to aid 
the College for the Deaf, and Rufus P. Spalding, of 
Ohio, who ranked next to Mr. Washburn on the Appro- 
priation Committee. 

Mr. Washburn lived to know that a nephew had 
entered the college he tried to destroy, and that he was 
making a brilliant record as a student. 
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Mr. Washburn, on retiring from Congress, when he 
became Minister to France, wrote a letter to his suc- 
cessor as Chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Henry L. Dawes of Massachusetts, in which he 
expressed the hope that Mr. Dawes would spare no 
efforts to cut off the support of Congress from the Col- 
lege for the Deaf. But Mr. Dawes did not sympathize 
with Mr. Washburn in this matter. He secured a 
handsome appropriation for the completion of the main 
central building of the Institution, was appointed a 
member of the Board, and was a staunch supporter 
of the College in and out of Congress up to the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Kendall died in 1869, and soon after his death his 
executors offered for sale his estate known as Kendall 
Green, comprising eighty-one acres of land, and adjoin- 
ing the premises of the Columbia Institution on two 
sides. After careful consideration, and with the 
approval of Hon. Jacob D. Cox, then Secretary of the 
Interior, the Directors decided to buy Kendall Green, 
at the price of $85,000, though they had only $5,000 in 
hand toward paying for the property. During the fol- 
lowing year the President of the Institution, having 
the assistance of a friendly letter from President Grant, 
secured subscriptions from gentlemen in Philadelphia, 
Hartford, and Boston, amounting to$10,000, and in 1872 
Congress was appealed to successfully for an appropria- 
tion of $70,000 to clear off this indebtedness. 

In 1871, the main central building of the Institution, 
containing the chapel and refectories, was completed 
and dedicated with public exercises, over which Presi- 
dent Grant presided, and at which he made a character- 
istically short speech. Addresses were made by Senator 
Edmunds of Vermont, General Garfield of Ohio, and 
Governor Jewell of Connecticut, who was then a mem- 
ber of President Grant’s cabinet. 
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General Garfield, after referring to the courage of 
the Government during the dark days of the Civil War 
in building the Pacific Railway, in continuing the work 
on the Capitol, and in providing for agricultural col- 
leges all over the country, said: 

“And then, turning to this spet where these silent 
children were making what many regarded as a foolish 
experiment, the same Congress took half a million of 
dollars from the public Treasury and devoted it to 
this work. I hailed it as a nobler expression of the 
faith and virtue of the American people, and of the 
statesmanship of their representatives, than I had ever 
before witnessed.” 

In 1871 Congress increased the number of free 
scholarships in the College from twenty-five to forty; 
and at this time twenty-three states and the District 
of Columbia were represented in the College. 

During the years immediately following Congress 
made several appropriations for the enlargement of 
the College dormitory, which was completed in 1877. 

On the 16th of February, 1878, the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the Institution, a house- 
warming meeting of the Board of Directors was held 
in the new building, at which the President of the 
United States, ex-officio Patron of the Institution, and 
Mrs. Hayes were present. Vice-President Wheeler, 
who had been a member of the Board, was also a guest, 
with a number of others representing the official life 
of Washington. Mrs. Hayes inaugurated the building 
by lighting a fire in one of the professors’ rooms. 

During the summer of 1880, the Institution was 
represented at a Congress of Instructors of the Deaf 
held in Milan by its President and Mr. James Denison, 
the Principal of the Primary Department. This Con- 
gress took decided action in favor of the pure oral 
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method, with which the representatives of the Columbia 
Institution were not in sympathy. 

On the occasion of the public anniversary of the 
College in May, 1881, President Garfield was present 
and made a short address, from which an interesting 
quotation may be made: 


“During these many years of public service I have loved to look upon 
this as a neutral ground, where from all our political bickerings and 
differences we come under the white flag of truce that should be raised 
over every schoolhouse and college in the land. I am glad to say 
that in spite of all the differences of party opinion we have worked 
together in trying to make this institution worthy of our capital and 
our people. I am glad to believe that this progress will be unimpeded 
by any changes that may happen at the capital, and unchanged by 
any vicissitudes that may happen to the country.” 


After the exercises in the Chapel on Presentation 
Day, President Garfield attended a social gathering of 
the officers and friends of the College, and it is under- 
stood that this was the only social function outside of 
the White House at which he was present while filling 
the office of Chief Magistrate of the country. 

General Garfield’s support of the College in Congress 
had been so constant and so effective that its alumni 
and friends determined to place a fitting memorial of 
him in the College Chapel. Sufficient funds were raised 
to secure a marble bust of the martyred President from 
the hand of the eminent sculptor, Daniel Chester 
French, and the memorial was unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies on Presentation Day, 1883. 

In 1881 a fine gymnasium building was completed 
out of appropriations from Congress in which system- 
atic ‘physical training could be given to all the students 
of the College. 

In 1885 Congress made an appropriation for the 
erection of a school building for the Primary Depart- 
ment of the Institution, and this was completed and 
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occupied before the end of that year. In consideration 
of the generous benefactions of Hon. Amos Kendall, 
given for the establishment of a school for the deaf of 
the District of Columbia at a time when the pro- 
vision made by Congress for this object was entirely 
insufficient, it was thought by the Directors that no 
more appropriate name could be given to the new 
building than ‘‘The Kendall School.”’ This name was 
molded in terra cotta and inserted in a panel over the 
entrance to the building and the Primary Department 
of the Institution has since been known as “The 
Kendall School for the Deaf.” 

In 1886 Congress made an appropriation for a labora- 
tory in which courses in chemistry could be given. 
This training has enabled many of the graduates of 
the College to become practical chemists, opening to 
them an important field of remunerative labor. _ 

In 1887 an important change was made in the con- 
duct of the College. Up to this time its doors had 
been open only to young men. Applications for the 
admission of young women had been made, and it 
was urged that no law of Congress nor any regulation 
of the Directors forbade the admission of women. 
It was further argued that as no school existed in the 
country in which deaf young women could secure a 
college training, the National College at Washington 
ought to be open to them. After mature consideration 
the Directors decided to try the experiment of receiv- 
ing women. The President of the Institution gave up 
the greater part of his residence for the accommodation 
of the new department; a matron was installed and in 
the autumn of 1887 six young women, representing the 
States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Nebraska, 
and Indiana were admitted to the Introductory Class 
of the College. The young women of the College con- 
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tinued to occupy the President’s house for two years, 
after which accommodations were arranged for them 
in the east building of the Institution. The experiment 
of receiving female students in the College has proved 
successful, and their number has increased to forty the 


past year. 

In the summer of 1889 an interesting event occurred 
at Kendall Green. For several years the deaf-mutes 
of the whole country had been raising money for a 
memorial of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder 
of deaf-mute education in America, to be placed on 
the grounds of the College at Washington. A com- 
mission had been given to the sculptor, Daniel C. 
French, to make a statue of Dr. Gallaudet, and the 
statue, placed in front of the College, was unveiled 
with appropriate ceremonies on the 26th of June, 1889. 
A meeting of the National Association of the Deaf was 
held in Washington at that time, and several hundred 
deaf-mutes were present at the unveiling of the statue. 
As a work of art the statue is considered to have great 
merit; in fact it is regarded as one of Mr. French’s 
finest productions. It represents Dr. Gallaudet as 
teaching a little deaf girl, this being the incident in 
his life which led him to devote himself to the work 
of educating the deaf. 

During the year 1889 Congress increased the number 
of free scholarships in the College from forty to sixty 
and at the same time enacted that those taking advan- 
tage of these scholarships should only receive free tui- 
tion, while heretofore they had been given their board, 
when they were unable to pay for it. Congress was 
appealed to at the next session to restore this privilege 
and did so without objection. 

In the summer of 1890, asonof Hon. W. D. Washburn, 
then senator from Minnesota, graduated from the 
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College with high honor. His graduation essay, on 
“The Mind of the Spider,” attracted much attention 
and was printed in a school reader because of its 
literary and scientific merit. Young Washburn gave 
ample proof of the injustice of his uncle’s opposition 
to the College twenty years earlier, allusion to which 
has been made ijn this paper. He has attained marked 
distinction as an artist in New York. 

In the Annual Report for 1890, an extended state- 
ment was published of the various occupations engaged 
in by those who had been students of the College. 
Some points from this account may not be out of place 
in this paper. A large number of teachers, several 
principals and founders of schools; foremen of daily 
newspapers; assistant postmaster of a city; clerk to 
a recorder of deeds; official botanist of a state; deputy 
recorder of deeds; a merchant in iron and steel and 
authority in microscopy; assistant professors in the 
College; United States examiner of patents and attor- 
ney in patent law; clerks in Federal departments, 
custom houses, and post offices; editors and pub- 
lishers of county newspapers; bank clerks, farmers, 
ranchmen, and fruit growers; missionaries among the 
deaf, regularly ordained clergymen; draughtsmen and 
architects; practical chemists. 

In the autumn of 1891 a new department of the 
College was organized to provide for the training of 
a limited number of young people having all their 
faculties to be teachers of the deaf, and to furnish 
increased facilities for the development and improve- 
ment of the speech of the students of the College. 
Six young men, representing Maryland, Michigan, 
Indiana, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Mississippi, 
and one young woman from Massachusetts, formed 
the first Normal Class, These young people had a 
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year’s careful training in the methods of teaching the 
deaf, and rendered valuable service in speech instruction 
with the students of the College. One of the young 
men took a position in the College Faculty,- all the 
others became instructors in state schools for the deaf, 
and one was, later, made Principal of the School for 
the Deaf in Belfast, Ireland. The Normal Department 
has been continued with marked success, and has fur- 
nished a large number of valuable instructors to the 
schools of the country. Several are now principals of 
schools. 

In 1894 a petition from the Alumni of the College 
was presented to the Directors asking that the name 
of the College be changed. It was suggested that no 
more appropriate name could be given to the College 
than that of the founder of deaf-mute education in 
America, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. After careful 
consideration the Directors decided unanimously’ to 
accede to the wishes of the Alumni, and give the name 
of Gallaudet to the College. An announcement of 
this change was made at the anniversary exercises in 
May, 1894, by Dr. Welling, then President of Colum- 
bian University, and a member of the Board. 

In 1895 Congress made an appropriation for the 
erection of a dormitory for the boys of the Kendall 
School. Plans for this building were made by Mr. 
Olof Hanson of Minnesota, a graduate of the College, 
who had become a successful architect in his native 
state, and it is greatly to his credit that the building 
was completed for three hundred dollars less than the 
estimated cost. 

During 1895 a young man entered the Normal Class 
whose presence excited much interest. He was a high- 
caste Brahmin from India, and his purpose was, after 
acquiring a knowledge of the methods of educating the 
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deaf, to establish a school for this class of persons in 
his own country. At the anniversary exercises of 1896, 
the young Hindoo made an address which so interested 
the British Ambassador, Lord Pauncefote, who was 
present, that he did what he said in advance he would 
not do, made a speech, which stands on the record as 
the only public address that Lord Pauncefote made 
while he was Ambassador. The young Hindoo has 
been several years the successful principal of a school 
for the deaf in Calcutta. 

In the summer of 1896 the hospitalities of the Insti- 
tution were extended to the Alumni of the College, 
and a large number were in attendance. On this occa- 
sion a valuable testimonial was given to the President 
of the College, consisting of books and a handsome set 
of furnishings for a library table. 

In the year 1897, the fortieth of the existence of 
the Institution, a message of greeting to the schools 
for the deaf in Europe was prepared by order of the 
Directors and signed by all the officers of the corpora- 
tion, including President McKinley, ez-officio the 
Patron of the Institution. The President of the Board 
was authorized to proceed to Europe and present the 
message to the schools in that part of the world, through 
the departments of education in the several countries 
of Europe. The President took advantage of this trip 
to meet, in a number of prominent cities, with edu- 
cated deaf-mutes, with a view of ascertaining at first 
hand their opinions as to the value of the various 
methods of educating the deaf. In these interviews 
it was made clear that the adult deaf of Europe with 
surprising unanimity were in favor of a system which 
combined the different methods, such a system as has 
been made use of in the Columbia Institution since 
1867, and which is now employed in a majority of the 
state institutions in the United States. 
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In the year 1900 the Institution was represented by 
its President and the Vice-President of the College 
at a Congress held at Paris in the interest of deaf-mute 
education. These representatives presented papers 
which were read in French and translated into other 
languages. 

On the sixth of June, 1900, Congress passed an Act 
increasing the number of free scholarships from sixty 
to one hundred. During that year 189 pupils and 
students were connected with the Institution, of which 
134 were in the College, representing 31 States, the 
District of Columbia, Canada, and Ireland, and 55 
in the Kendall School. 

In 1903 Congress made an appropriation providing 
for additional accommodations for officers and stu- 
dents, and for a new laundry. In the following year an 
appropriation was made for a central heating plant 
from which the seven buildings of the Institution 
might be heated. This improvement may be said to 
have completed the housing of the Institution in a 
satisfactory manner, with the single exception of the 
building which serves as a dormitory for the young 
ladies of the College. This structure was built piece- 
meal, is far from being fireproof, and is crowded with 
the forty young ladies who occupy it. It is hoped that 
Congress will in the near future provide the means 
for a new dormitory. 

In February of the past year fire broke out in the 
men’s dormitory, consuming a part of the roof and the 
upper story of the building. Very fortunately this 
accident happened when the occupants were at dinner 
in another building, and no loss of life occurred. With 
the prompt and efficient aid of the Fire Department, 
the fire was. confined to the story in which it began, 
and with a speedily constructed temporary roof the 
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building was in condition to be occupied, so that there 
was little interference with the operation of the College. 
Congress made a liberal appropriation for the recon- 
struction of the building, and this was completed dur- 
ing the summer vacation. 

In saying the final word in the history of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the highest 
praise must be given to the Congress of the United 
States for its continued liberality during the half- 
century of the Institution. By a special act Congress 
declared that the Institution is not to be regarded as 
a charity. This action is in accord with the sentiment 
prevailing in our country that the education of the 
deaf is a duty, quite as much as that of general public 
school education. 

In making liberal provision for the higher education 
of the deaf of the country, Congress has recognized 
the fact that owing to their physical disability the deaf 
‘cannot share in the privileges afforded generally in 
colleges and universities, and so it is no more than an 
act of simple justice to give them such opportunities 
as are afforded in the Collegiate Department of the 
Columbia Institution. If the action of Congress during 
fifty and more years can be taken as a guarantee for 
the future, as it very properly may be, there is reason 
to believe that so long as deaf-mute youth capable of 
profiting by collegiate instruction are to be found in 
our country, Congress will be willing to maintain a 
college for their benefit. 

While it is true that Congress has been the chief 
benefactor of the Institution, the liberality of individuals 
in the early days must not be forgotten. And among 
these, the name of Amos Kendall must be held in 
most grateful remembrance. His portrait hangs in the 
place of greatest prominence in the Chapel; his name 
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has been given to one of the schools, and is inseparably 
connected with the beautiful domain of one hundred 
acres which has been and will be the happy home of 
thousands of grateful Alumni. It was the privilege 
of the writer of this paper to enjoy an intimate and 
most friendly intercourse with Amos Kendall during 
the first twelve years of the existence of the Columbia 
Institution. To his youth and inexperience, the wise 
counsels which a man of Mr. Kendall’s age and ability 
could give were of the greatest value, and it is a pleasure 
to the writer, in closing this history, to name Amos 
Kendall as the patron saint of the Columbia Institution. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
Emeritus President of Gallaudet College, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D.C. 


THE NEW OKLAHOMA SCHOOL PLANT. 


TuHE building scheme of the new home for the Okla- 
homa School for the Deaf, at Sulphur, Oklahoma, is 
what is known as the cottage plan. Most institutions of 
this kind are built on the congregate plan, which pro- 
vides one great building for the care of the children, 
with perhaps in addition a school building or an indus- 
trial building. The cottage plan has many advantages. 
It separates the children according to ages, makes their 
living more homelike, makes supervision easier, and 
gives better air, light, and ventilation. In case of fire, 
only one building, if any, need be lost; and as the build- 
ings are only two stories high, it will bean easy matter 
to remove the children. 

Our buildings are all fireproof—reinforced concrete 
and brick. The face brick are large, cherry-colored 
vitrified paving blocks, laid in white mortar, rodded out 
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so as to make a receding joint. The whole group of 
buildings are plain, substantial structures, built for use, 
and almost without ornamentation. They will, of 
course, have steam heat, telephones, electric lights, 
and modern sewerage. The buildings front south, and 
are located on a sixty-acre tract adjoining the most 
beautiful part of Platt National Park, and lying just 
outside the eastern limits of the city of Sulphur, which 


LANDSCAPE PLAT OF GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS, 


donated the land to the state. Though somewhat 
rough, it will be made one of the prettiest and most 
picturesque spots in Oklahoma. 

The landscape plat provides for seventeen buildings, 
tastefully located on a crescent or semi-circle, as follows: 
A school building, a domestic building and auditorium, 
six cottages, an industrial building, a gymnasium, a hos- 
pital, an administration building, a superintendent’s resi- 
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dence, a power-house and laundry. Of these, the school 
building costing $42,000, two cottages costing $20,000 
each, anda power-house costing $8,000, are now approach- 
ing completion. The indications are that the present 
legislature will appropriate $35,000 for a domestic build- 
ing and auditorium, $25,000 for an industrial building, 
and $40,000 for two more cottages, all to include equip- 
ment. The other buildings proposed by the landscape 
plat will be a matter for future consideration. The 


H 


M. 


FRONT ELEVATION OF SCHOOL BUILDING. 


eight buildings named are the most important of the 
group, and will enable the state to take care of its deaf 
children in a most satisfactory way for several years. 

The money for these buildings is not raised by tax- 
ation, but comes from the sale of lands given to the 
state by Congress for public buildings. This fund will 
aggregate possibly six million dollars, of which the 
School for the Deaf will be entitled to at least $350,000. 
It was expected that a million dollars of this building 
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fund would be needed for the erection of a state capitol, 
but the shrewd business management of Ex-Governor 
Haskell has provided for a free capitol—the first one 
in this country. Hence this million dollars will be dis- 
tributed among the several state institutions. 

Our main building, in the foreground, is to be used 
exclusively for school work. It is 86x 149 feet, with a 
high basement and two stories, as may be seen from the 
picture. On the two upper floors are 28 rooms, varying 
in size from 12x 24 to 20x 24, which will be used for 
school rooms, principals’ rooms, teachers’ rest rooms, 
libraries, etc. The halls and corridors range from eight 
to twelve feet. There are stairways at each end of the 
building, also closets, modern toilets, and other con- 
veniences. There is a closet in every schoolroom. The 
basement, which is high and light, will be used for study- 
rooms, playrooms, kindergarten rooms, store-rooms, 
ete. The pupils will enter from double doors on either 
side in the rear. All toilets are on corners, thoroughly 
lighted and ventilated. The building has no “inno- 
vations ’’—nothing that may be said to be new or differ- 
ent from any other building of its kind. It is a simple 
structure, almost severely plain, without extravagance 
in either exterior or interior. It seeks to provide con- 
venient, comfortable facilities for teacher and pupil, that 
both may do their best work. Until the administration 
building is erected, the superintendent’s office and the 
general reception room will be located in this building. 
There is shown here the interior arrangement of the first 
floor. The second floor plan is so nearly like the first 
floor that it is not shown. The chief difference is that 
it provides more closets. No fire-alarm system will be 
installed at present, but Kirkbender fire escapes will 
be erected, and our telephones and steam whistle will 
be depended upon for giving alarms. City water mains 
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have been laid through the grounds, with fire plugs at 
convenient points. 

The landscape plat calls for six cottages, each 50 x 60 
feet, with wing 35x 45 feet. Those onone side of the 
‘ampus are for girls of different ages, and those on 
the other side are for boys. In general, each of the 
cottages is alike. The three floors are here shown, and 
there is little to be added by way of explanation. The 
basement contains trunk-room, playroom, swimming 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF COTTAGES. 


pool, shower and tub baths, toilets and linen room. 
The first floor has parlor, study-room, sitting-room, 
reading-room and library, small sleeping-rooms, and 
bath and toilet. The second floor has three dormitories, 
a wash-room, supervisor’s room, closets, and toilet. 
Each cottage is expected to accommodate 75 children. 
The matter was seriously considered of having kitchen 
and dining-room in each cottage; but the additional 
expense of such an arrangement, together with the 
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experience of others who had tried the plan, constrained 
us not to undertake it. 

The domestie building and auditorium will contain, 
in the basement, kitchen, pantries, bakery, store-rooms, 
cooling-rooms, employees’ dining-room, bed-rooms, 
bath and toilet, etc. The first floor will be used exclu- 
sively for dining-rooms, and the second floor for audi- 


Trunk Room 


ul U 
BASEMENT PLAN OF COTTAGES. 
torium, with inclined floor, stage, dressing rooms, etc. 
The building will be 50x 100 feet. 

The industrial building will contain the wood-work- 
ing department, shoe and harness shops, printing office, 
domestic science department, barber shop, paint shop, 
ete. Electric motors will be used for power. 

As to the site which has been selected for the Okla- 
homa School, nothing more could be said than what 
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Dr. Dobyns has so beautifuily expressed in his recent 
address at our corner-stone laying: 

“Would that while I was thinking of what I wanted 
to say to you to-day, 1 had had the inspiration of this 
inspiring spot. I have stood under the ancient elms of 
New England, in old Hartford, and looked upon the 
cherry orchard in its robes of white, with the old build- 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF COTTAGES. 


ing erected over one hundred years ago by Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet as a background; I have strolled 
through the charming gardens of Fanwood and gazed 
up and down the historic Hudson; I have passed many 
attractive spots along the way and set myself down at 
Devils Lake and looked out upon the waving and ripen- 
ing wheat until the eye grew so tired it could see no 
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farther; I have leaped across the Rockies and taken my 
stand at Vancouver and feasted my eyes upon Mount 
Hood in her snowydress; I have stood in Berkeley and 
looked out through the Golden Gate; I have shaken 
hands with the Mormon children, Utah’s greatest crop; 
I have stepped over to Colorado and spread myself in 
front of Pike’s Peak; I have slipped off to Texas and 
strolled over her empire; I have continued my journey 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF COTTAGES. 


until I could bathe my weary feet in the silvery Atlantic, 
and rest my fainting body in the shade of the grand old 
live-oaks of St. Augustine; then I called in South Caro- 
lina to see if I could hear what the Governor of South 
Carolina said to the Governor of North Carolina; I 
waited in Virginia, that I might meet the F. F. V.’s; 
and at the end of this long journey I reached Mt. Airy 
and sat down by the fountain of the lingual language 
of the deaf; in fact, I have looked upon the scenes that 
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cluster around almost every school for the deaf in this 
great country, but I have never been more charmed than 
at this beautiful spot. Standing withinsound of the gur- 
gling waters that tumble through the picturesque park 
that lies at our feet, and gazing out upon the valleys, the 
hills and the mountains that form a corrugated frame 
for your ever-changing and beautiful horizon, I am 
charmed beyond expression.” 
A. A. STEWART, 
Superintendent of the Oklahoma School, 
Sulphur, Oklahoma, 


THE PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS. 


During the last two or three years a committee for 
the prevention of blindness has been carrying on success- 


ful work in the State of New York. The trustees of 
the Russell Sage Foundation supplied the funds. The 
committee is made up of the State Commissioner of 
Health, the New York City Commissioner of Health, 
several eminent oculists, officers of charity associa- 
tions, and settlement workers. In a considerable 
number of cases blindness is due to infant ophthalmia, 
which is quite easily prevented. Particular efforts are 
made to reach those classes to which knowledge of the 
subject should be of vital importance, including 
mothers’ clubs, and all bodies of workers for social 
betterment. In a number of other states organized 
work of this kind has been carried on for some time. 

In my humble opinion there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a similar movement for the prevention of 
deafness among children would accomplish an incal- 
culable amount of good. It is overwhelming to think 
that in all probability some, and perhaps many, of our 
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pupils are needlessly deaf; yet there is good founda- 
tion for such thought. 

We all know that in many cases deafness is caused 
through suppuration of the middle ear following 
measles, scarlet fever, etc. Such suppuration is usually 
preceded by the swelling of certain glands of the neck 
and other external svmptoms. If discovered in time 
and properly treated this swelling may be scattered and 
all further trouble prevented. This is probably done in 
the cases of patients whose parents have the means of 
securing all necessary medical atfendance and good 
nursing. But if a child of poor parents has measles or 
scarlet fever, a physician may be called in once only 
and, after he has pronounced his diagnosis and given 
his directions, the patient is left to the care of an inex- 
perienced mother or some other member of the family. 
Sometimes a friend or neighbor who has brought up a 
family of children is consulted and, if she recognizes the 
disease, the physician is not called at all. Any com- 
plication that may follow is not heeded till it is too late. 
Occasionally I have heard the mother of an applicant 
say that after the child recovered from the measles, etc., 
he would not answer when she spoke to him, or not 
come to her when she called him. At first she thought 
he would not mind her as he used to do, because she 
had been too lenient and thereby spoiled him during 
his illness. But when she found that punishment did 
not have the desired effect, it dawned upon her that 
the disease had left him deaf. 

The season of the year is now approaching when- 
measles and scarlet fever are apt to become epidemic. 
If principals and teachers of the schools for the deaf 
would call attention to the subject discussed in this 
article in the press of their respective localities, medical 
practitioners in general and aurists in particular 
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might thereby be stimulated to a closer observation 
and study of the causes of deafness and thus pave the 
way to its prevention. Such publicity of the matter 
would also tend to disseminate a knowledge of the 
greatest importance among persons who are in great 


need of it. 
DAVID GREENE, 
New Smyrna, Florida. 


“HELEN KELLER IN BERLIN.” 


To the Editor of the Annals. 

Sir: I trust that you will acquit me of posing as a know-it- 
all, in re Miss Keller, when I express my great satisfaction 
at the paper under the above heading on page 96 of your 
January number. 

From first to last, it is reasonable; avoids all exaggera- 
tion and the former German detractions. 

It is especially gratifying to see the conversion of Mr, 


G. Riemann, for I had to censure him some years ago for 
his declaration that Dr. Job Williams, in his account of 
Miss Keller, showed his ignorance of the blind-deaf! The 
head of the school which had Julia Brace—the second blind- 


deaf pupil tried—and Albert A. Nolen many years after 
under Dr. Williams’s own direction, ‘‘ignorant of the 
blind-deaf!’’ 

Miss Sullivan showed her usual good sense when she 
wrote, in 1888, that she did not want to see any more of 
the exaggerated statements about Miss Keller. 

As to the typical German statement of Mr. Brohmer, 
that ‘‘The Story of My Life” was written by Miss Sullivan, 
I have this to say: Many years before that work was pub- 
lished, Miss Sullivan told me that it was absurd to say she 
had written, or even inspired, anything Helen ever wrote, 
‘“‘because,”’ she said, ‘‘I could not write then if I tried!” 

I must object, however, to Mr. Riemann’s wish that Miss 
Sullivan would give the world her “methods;”’ that is an 
outcome of “professionalism” that grates on my ear. 
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Why cannot teachers see that methods are not everything; 
that the pupil counts for more than the methods? 

I am sure that Mrs. Macy will say that she cannot say 
just what her methods were; they were simply giving her 
pupil the information she asked for. “Methods” never 
made man, woman, child, horse, cow, or duck. 

WILLIAM WADE, 


Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


PROGRAMME FOR THE NINETEENTH MEETING 
OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUC- 
TORS OF THE DEAF, TO BE HELD IN DELAVAN, 
WISCONSIN, JULY 6-13, 1911. 


First Day. 
Thursday, July 6, 1911. 


8 P. M. Convention called to order, 
By Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President. 


Official Greeting. 


For Political Wisconsin, His Excellency F. E. McGovern, 
Governor. 

For Educational Wisconsin, Hon. C. P. Cary, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

For the City of Delavan, Hon. Ambrose Hare, Mayor of 
Delavan. 

For the Board of Control, Pres. W. H. Graebner. 

For the Wisconsin School, Superintendent E. W. Walker. 


Responses. 


For the Convention, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President. 
For the North, Dr. J. N. Tate, Minnesota. 

For the East, Dr. W. N. Burt, Pennsylvania. 

For the South, Mr. W. O. Connor, Georgia. 

For the West, Mr. F. M. Driggs, Utah. 


The Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention. 


Reception. 
Seconp Day. 
Friday, July 7, 1911. 
9.00 A. M. Called to order by the President. 


Normal Section. 


Conducted by Mr. E. W. Walker, Wisconsin, 
Chairman. 
: “How Best to Prepare the Deaf for Life,” 
by Mr. J. W. Jones, Ohio. 

9.20 A. M. Discussion by Messrs. A. H. Walker, Florida, 
and Douglas Keith, California. 

9.30 A. M. President’s Address, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. 

10.00 A. M. Conference on “The Essentials of Language 
Work,” directed by Mr. P. D. Woods, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

10.30 A. M. Conference on “Essentials in Arithmetic,’ 
directed by Miss Evelyn B. Heizer, Indiana. 

11.00 A. M. Conference on “ Reading, Including the Best 
List of Books for School Reading,” directed 
by Miss 8. Frances Woods, Illinois. 

11.30 A. M. Conference on “How to Use the Map in Geog- 
raphy Teaching,” directed by J. Stuart 
Morrison, Missouri. 

12.00 M. Conference on “The Note-Book as a School 
Help,” directed by J. 8. Long, Iowa. 


Evening. 

8.00 P. M. Educational Address: ‘Idols and Ideals,” by 
Hon. R. L. Lyman, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Tuirp Day. 
Saturday, July 8, 1911. 
(Session at Delavan Assembly Auditorium.) 
10.00 A. M. Called to order by the President. 
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Art Section. 


Conducted by Miss Mary Chevis Upham, 
Illinois, Chairman. 

Address: ‘Why Art?” by Mr. Carl N. Werntz, 
Director of the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

Discussion of other topics. 


Auricular Section. 


Conducted by Mr. Enoch Henry Currier, New 
York, Chairman. 
Paper: “The Value of Musica! Massage in 
Arousing and Stimulating the Deaf,” by 
Mr. Enoch Henry Currier. 
Discussion. 
1.00 P. M. Dinner at the Lake. 
3.00 P. M. Steamboat Excursion around the Lake. 


Fourtu Day. 


Sunday, July 9, 1911. 
Moral and Religious Section. 


Conducted by Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, Chi- 
cago, Chairman. 


Morning. 


10.00 A. M. Sermon: By Rey. Philip J. Hasenstab, at re- 
quest of Committee. 


Aflernoon. 


3.30 P. M. “What share should morality and religion be 
properly assigned in the work of educating 
a deaf child, considering the circumstances 
of his being away from home nine months 
in the year?” 
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“Notwithstanding all denominational differ- 
ence, how should that moral and spiritual 
work be performed with permanently good 
results—leading the child to a healthy sense 
of accountability to his Creatorand Saviour 
and to an appreciation and practice of 
sound principles of life?” 

From the view point of 

(a) The Minister, by Rev. C. O. Dantzer, 
Pennsylvania. 

(b) The Teacher, by 

(c) The Superintendent or Principal, by Dr. 
N. F. Walker, South Caroliana. 


4.00 P. M. ‘Proper System of Bible Reading Arranged for 
Different Ages and Abilities of Children,” 
by Mr. A. A. Stewart, Oklahoma. 

4.30 P. M. ‘‘ Management of Disobedient or Truant Chil- 

. dren; Bodily Punishment or Appeals. to 
Conscience—How performed?” by 


Firru Day. 
Monday, July 10, 1911. 
9.00 A. M. Called to order by the President. 
Miscellaneous Section. 


Conducted by the President. 
Conference on “‘The Ideal Number of Pupils 
in Oral and Manual Classes,”’ directed by 
Mr. J. W. Bilattner, Texas. 
9.30 A. M. Conference on ‘How to Make the School 
Homelike,” directed by Mr: G. D. Euritt, 
Virginia. 
10.09 A. M. Conference on “What Shall be Done with the 
Feeble-Minded Deaf?” directed by Miss 
Edith Fitzgerald, Wisconsin. 
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10.30 A. M. Conference on ‘Teachers as Examples for 
Scholars,” directed by Mrs. Sylvia C. 
Balis, Canada. 


Gallaudet College. 
. Paper: “Preparation for Gallaudet College,” 
(a) In Latin, by Prof. A. B. Fay, 
(b) In English, by Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss, 
(c) In Algebra, by Dr. A. G. Draper, 
Read by Dr. E. A. Fay. 
Paper: “Gallaudet College and the Congeni- 
tally Deaf Student; 
By Prof. H. E. Day. 
11.30 A. M. Conference on “‘The Value of Physical Training 
and School Athletics,” directed by Mr. 
Robert L. Erd, Michigan. 
12.00 M. Business Meeting. 
Evening. 
8.00 P. M. Social Entertainment. 


SrxtuH Day. 
Tuesday, July 11, 1911. 
. Called to order by the President. 


Oral Section. 


Conducted by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman. 

Paper: “The Possibilities of Oral Methods in 
the Instruction of Deaf Children,” by Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter. 

Discussion, by Messrs. E. A. Gruver, New York, 
F. W. Booth, Washington, D. C., and 
R. O. Johnson, Indiana. 

9,30 A. M. Conference on ‘“ Lip-Reading as a Means of 

Communication in Teaching,” directed by 
Mr. T, VY. Archer, North Carolina. 


9.00 A. 
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10.00 A. M. Conference on “The Value of Visible Speech as 
a Means of Developing and Correcting 
Speech,” directed by Miss Caroline A. Yale, 
Massachusetts. 
10.30 A. M. Conference on “‘ Language Teaching under Oral 
Methods,” directed by Mr. Samuel G. 
Davidson, Pennsylvania. 
M. Conference on “‘The Necessary Educational 
Requirements of Candidates for Oral 
Teaching,” directed by President Percival 
Hall, Gallaudet College. 
M. Conference on ‘The Normal Training of Oral 
Teachers,” directed by Mr. Harris Taylor, 
New York. 


Afternoon. 


Opportunity to visit the famous Yerkes Observatory at 
Lake Geneva. 


Evening. 


8.00 P. M. Lecture: “‘Education and Democracy,” by Hon. 
A. B. Hall, of the University of Wisconsin. 


SEVENTH Day. 
Wednesday, July 12, 1911. 
9.00 A. M. Called to order by the President. 
Industrial Section. 


Conducted by Mr. Warren Robinson, Wiscon- 
sin, Chairman. 

Address: ‘Training for the Deaf; by Mr, 
F. R. Crane, Principal of Dunn County 
School of Agriculture and Domestic Science, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

10.00 A. M. Conference on ‘ Dairying,” directed by Mr. 

Duncan A. Cameron, Mississippi. 
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10.30 A. M. Conference on “Correlation,” directed by Mr. 
Weston Jenkins, Alabama. 

11.00 A. M. Conference on “ Advisability of placing Pupils 
in Industrial Establishments under Certain 
Conditions,” directed by Mr. C. E. White, 
Kansas. 

11.30 A. M. Conference on ‘“‘ The Employment of Machinery 
in the Industrial Departments of Schools 
for the Deaf,” directed by Mr. F. M. Driggs, 
Utah. 

12.00 M. Conference on “The Training of Industrial 
Instructors of the Deaf,” directed by Mr. 
J. P. Walker,. New Jersey. 

12.30 P. M. Observations on the International Industrial 
Exhibit, by Dr. F. D. Clarke, Michigan, 
and Mr. P. N. Peterson, Minnesota. 


Evening. 


8.00 P. M. Lawn Fete. 


Day. 
Thursday, July 13, 1911. 
9.00 A. M. Called to order by the President. 
Kindergarten Section. 


Conducted by Mrs. Cornelia Bingham Eggers, Chicago, III. 
(To be supplied later.) 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES FROM THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE 


Delegates: Mr. A. L. Pach, New York; Mrs. J. W. Barrett, 
Iowa; Rey. E. C. Wyand, Massachusetts. 

Alternates: Mr. A. O. Steideman, St. Louis; Mrs. Geo. F. 
Flick, Chicago; Mr. W. I. Tilton, Illinois. 
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Note. 


1. Daily, except Saturday and Sunday, Demonstration 
Classes will be in session and Industrial and other Exhibits 
will be open in the School Building from 3 to 4.30 P. M. 

2. Miss Yale has been requested to give three lectures on 
“Bell’s System of Visible Speech,” which will take place on 
afternoons, as may be announced. 

3. “Conference,” in this programme, means a round-table 
talk by the Convention with one of its members as a leader. 

4. Those who have been appointed to direct ‘‘Confer- 
ences’? are now preparing leading questions, answers to 
which are supposed to extract the “‘cream”’ from the subjects. 

5. These questions will be printed and ready to hand to 
those who may be present when the different ‘“‘Conferences”’ 
are taken up, so that any one in the audience may call for 
an answer to any question. 

6. Questions need not be limited to those that are printed. 
If any other question arises in the mind of any person it . 
may be propounded. 

7. Those directing the ‘“‘Conferences’’ will take seats on 
the platform when their “Conferences” are called, by the 
side of the Chairmen of the Sections, to answer any questions 
that may be called for, as they are supposed to have given 
the various subjects exhaustive study. 

8. The object in the Conference plan is to afford the 
utmost freedom in the discussion of the various subjects, 
and all are urged to study these subjects that the discussions 
may be full of “snap.” 

9. The Institution will be open for the reception of guests 
at 1 P. M., Thursday, July 6, 1911. 

10. Four afternoon trains arrive at and leave Delavan 
daily, making connections with all trunk lines. 

11. Superintendent E. W. Walker and the faculty of the 
Wisconsin School have been appointed a committee on local 
arrangements. 

12. The Chairmen of the different Sections will appoint 
Alternates to direct the Conferences in case of the absence 
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of those originally chosen. The prepared questions will 
be furnished Alternates if it is found they have to preside. 

13. Bulletins giving information as to railroad rates, cost 
of board, ete., will be issued soon. 

14. Those expecting to attend the Convention should 
notify Mr. E. W. Walker in due time. 

Respectfully submitted. 
J. R. DOBYNS, 
Vice-President. 

Jackson, Mississippi, March 1, 1911. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Seaborn Jones Johnson, a teacher in 
this school for the past twenty-five years, died January 13, 
1911, of paralysis, leaving a wife and two sons. He was the 
oldest son of Dr. J. H. Johnson, the founder of the school. 


After graduating from the University of Alabama he became 
a teacher in the institution where he was born and reared, 
and labored there faithfully until his death. Mr. Weston 
Jenkins says of him in the Messenger: 


From earliest childhood he was constantly in close intercourse with the 
deaf, and thus not only did the sign language become another mother 
tongue to him, but he acquired, or rather grew into, a very intimate and 
sympathetic comprehension of the way of thinking, the needs, and the 
tendencies of the deaf, which made him their valued friend and counselor. 
He was of a singularly modest and retiring disposition, caring not at all 
for indiscriminating applause, and setting small value upon those mate- 
rial gains which demand not only strenuous exertion but, generally, a 
degree of egotism and self-assertion which was foreign to his nature. 

This modest simplicity was only the other side of a courageous inde- 
pendence which set him above considerations of personal safety or of 
other men’s opinions, leaving him free to follow his own ideal of what was 
true and becoming. 

He was perfectly satisfied to’ perform his duties faithfully and with a 
warm personal interest in each of his pupils, to maintain courteous and 
friendly relations with all who came into contact with him, to find relax- 
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ation in communion with and study of Nature, and to enjoy the intimate 
companionship of an inner circle of friends who held him in the most 
affectionate esteem. 

A man of liberal education and wide reading, a close observer and 
given to careful reflection, his conversation was interesting and sug- 
gestive. 

In particular, his remarkably close and intelligent study of Nature 
enabled him to speak as an expert of “trees, from the cedar that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; of beasts 
also and of birds, and of creeping things and of fishes.”’ 

Not only was he a kindly, blameless, honorable man; he was also a 
sincere Christian, manifesting his discipleship rather by striving to 
follow the example of his Master, “‘ who did no sin neither was guile found 
in his mouth,” than by loud insistence on particular dogmas or by 
professions of sanctity. We may sum up his character in two words— 
but we who knew him can recall a hundred incidents from which the 
term, as the touchstone from true metal, would bring the reaction of 
pure gold—he was truly a Christian gentleman. 


Arkansas Institute—Mr. E. L. Keene, teacher of printing 
for the past twelve years, has resigned to become printing 
clerk in the office of the State Auditor. He is succeeded by: 
Mr. John P. Lovelace, Jr., a graduate of the Institute, and 
afterwards a student at Gallaudet College for two years. 

The laundry and boiler house were destroyed by fire 
January 2, 1911; through the efficiency of the men connected 
with the Institute and the city fire department the other 
buildings, including the adjacent: industria! building, were 
saved. The serious subsequent inconvenience resulting 
from the absence of heat throughout the group of buildings 
suggests that the placing of the laundry (in which the fire 
probably originated) in the same building with the heating 
plant is not a wise arrangement; and the several fires that 
have occurred in various schools for the deaf during recent 
years show the importance of having all buildings fireproof. 
It is very fortunate that none of these fires have resulted 
in loss of life. 

Gallaudet College—Mr. Warren Robinson, M. A., of the 
Class of 1884, has offered a prize of five dollars to the juniors 
and seniors for the best essay on the subject, ‘“‘How can the 
Deaf be Best Prepared for Practical Life?” and Mr. Jay 
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Cooke Howard, B. A., of the Class of 1895, has offered two 
prizes of five dollars each to the player in football and the 
player in baseball respectively who does the most for his 
team ‘‘ without departing from the standard of the Gallaudet 
gentleman.”’ 


Genoa Institution—Don Silvio Monaci, for many years 
Director of the Royal Institution at Genoa, Italy, retired at 
the close of the last year. He began his career as a teacher 
of the deaf thirty-five years ago in the Siena Institution 
under the distinguished leaders Pendola and Marchio. He 
has distinguished himself as a writer as well as an educator, 
his most important work being an elaborate history of the 
Genoa Institution. He raised this institution from an obscure 
school to a position of high importance among the institutions 
of Italy. The Annals congratulates him upon the good work 
he has accomplished and hopes he will live many years to 
enjoy his well-earned rest. 


Havana School_—Miss Mabel E. Haynes gives in the 
Register of February 2, 1911, a descriptionof the little school 
for the deaf she is teaching in Havana, Cuba. Miss Haynes 
was formerly a teacher in the North Carolina School at 
Morganton and went to Cuba in 1908 to continue the work 
which was begun a few years ago by Miss Myrtle Morris, 
of Georgia, under the direction of the Home Missionary 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. Miss Haynes 
teaches in Spanish. She has three pupils, two of whom she 
instructs orally and one manually. She says her work is 
hampered by insufficient hours of school, lack of equipment, 
and frequent absences of pupils. There is also in Havana 
a class for the deaf in one of the public schools. This class 
is taught orally and manually by a Spaniard. 

Institution for Improved Instruction.—A fire broke out on 
the evening of January 13, 1911, after workmen who had 
been repairing the roof had gone home. It damaged the 
building to the value of over six thousand dollars. Though 
half the pupils were in bed when the fire was discovered, 
all were marched out of the building in perfect fire-drill 
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order two minutes later and were lodged for the night in 
the armory of the Seventh Regiment across the street. 


Kansas School.—Richard Thayer Thompson, the oldest 
teacher of the School, died at his home in Olathe, Kansas, 
January 11, 1911, of pleurisy and neuralgia of the heart, 
aged sixty-eight. He was educated at the New York Insti- 
tution and taught in the Kansas School continuously from 
1872 until his death. His wife passed away seven years ago 
and their only child died in infancy. In the Kansas Star of 
February 1, three superintendents of the school under whom 
he had worked and several other former associates and 
friends join in a loving tribute to his worth. His courtesy, 
cordiality, and generosity made him generally beloved and 
in his long and faithful years of service he exercised an 
untold influence for good upon the many pupils who came 
under his instruction. 


Kentucky School.—Miss Belle B. Schoolfield, a teacher in, 
this School for the past two years, has resigned to be married 
to Mr. Robert Wallace of Paducah, Kentucky. She is 
succeeded by Miss Ada Givens Alcorn, who was trained at 
the Pennsylvania Institution and has had two or three years 
experience in teaching. 

Under the title ‘Reminiscences of a Veteran,’ Mr. 
George T. Schoolfield, a teacher of the School who entered 
it as a pupil in 1856, is publishing in the Standard an interest- 
ing series of articles relating to its early history and the 
persons who have been connected with it as teachers and 
officers. 


Manhattan School—Miss Margaret A. Regan, who had 
been principal of this School since its establishment in 1908, 
died December 24, 1910, after undergoing an operation for 
appendicitis. Before taking charge of this School Miss 
Regan had been for several years a teacher in the St. Joseph’s 
Institute at Westchester and principal of a hearing school 
in New York City. She was energetic, efficient, and devoted. 

Miss Mary Lyle, formerly of the Kentucky School, has 
been added to the corps of teachers. 
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Oklahoma School.—Miss Frances E. Ferguson, a valued 
teacher, died February 15, 1911, of peritonitis. She had 
taught in this school only a few months, but had formerly 
taught in the Iowa, Arkansas, and Louisiana Schools. Her 
mother, Mrs. L. W. Ferguson, is a teacher in the West 
Virginia School. 

St. John’s Institute-—The St. John’s Institute at St. 
Francis, Wisconsin, publishes a monthly periodical of thirty 
four-column pages, containing reading matter of general 
Catholic interest as well as special matter relating to the 
deaf. It is called Our Young People. The Deaf-Mutes’ 
Friend, and is now in its nineteenth year. The price is 
$1.00 a year. 

South Carolina School.—Miss H. Louise Livermore, teacher 
of physical culture, has resigned. The place is filled by Miss 
S. F. Warren, the former teacher, who was studying in 
New York during the last half year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Physician and the Deaf Child.—Mr. John Dutton 
Wright reports in the Laryngoscope for October, 1910, that 
at the meeting of the Otological Section of the American 
Medical Association at Atlantic City in 1909, after the read- 
ing of a paper by Mr. Wright on ‘The Deaf Child and the 
Physician,” a movement was set on foot to arouse a greater 
interest in the education of the deaf. A committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. John C. Adams of New York City, Dr. R. B. 
Shurly of Detroit, Dr. Dunbar Roy of Atlanta, and Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein of St. Louis, was appointed to draft 
resolutions for that purpose and to report at the next annual 
meeting. At the meeting at St. Louis in 1910 the Committee 
offered the following resolutions, which were adopted, and 
the committee was continued: 


Resolved, That the Otological Section of the American Medical 
Association adopt the following recommendations, and that the Chair 
be authorized to continue the existing committee, add to it, or appoint 
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a new committee, as may seem best, whose duty it shall be to endeavor 
to carry out the recommendations and to report at the next annual 
meeting of the Section. 

1. That a medical inspection of all publie school children be provided 
by the public school authorities; which shall especially include expert 
examination of throat and ears. That the test applied to hearing shall 
be whispered speech at eight feet, the back of the pupil being turned to 
the examiner. 

2. That all cases of defective hearing should be classified under three 
groups: a. Those congenitaliy totally deaf, including those deaf in early 
infancy before speech and language have been acquired; b. Those ad- 
ventitiously totally deaf after speech and language have been acquired; 
c. Those partially deaf, or the so-called “‘hard of hearing.” 

3. That special instruction be provided suited to the particular needs 
of each of the three classes. 

4. That the Otological Section of the American Medical Association 
issue a leaflet containing essential knowledge concerning the means avail- 
able for meeting the educational needs of deaf children, and that this 
leaflet be distributed to the members of the Association with the request 
that they place it in the hands of parents of deaf children and in the 
hands of the superintendents of schools of their respective localities for 
distribution to the public school teachers. 

5. That in all the medical schools of the United States more instruc- 
tion be provided during the course on the means available for amelio- 
rating the condition of deaf children by education. 

6. That there be appointed in connection with each public school 
system a visiting teacher, whose duty it shall be to visit the mothers of 
very young deaf children in their homes and instruct them in the means 
for meeting their educational needs. 

At the meeting of the American Laryngological, Rhino- 
logical, and Otological Society at Washington in 1910, after 
the “Symposium on the Deaf Child,’”’ which was reported 
in the Annals last year, a committee, consisting of Dr. 
E. B. Dench of New York, Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen of 
Philadelphia, and Dr. H. 8. Birkett of Montreal, was 
appointed, charged with the duty of securing in every 
medical school in the United States the delivery during the 
course of at least one lecture on the educational problem 
presented by the deaf child. 

At the meeting of the American Otological Society at 
Washington in 1910 a committee consisting of the same 
membership as that of the Laryngological, Rhinological, and 
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Otological Society above named, was appointed for the same 


purpose. 

With these three committees, and with Mr. Wright con- 
ducting a special editorial department of the Laryngoscope 
for the purpose of keeping the importance of the life prob- 
lems involved in deafness present in the minds of physicians, 
some benefit to the deaf ought to result. 


Punishment for Imposture-—The Minnesota Companion of 
February 22 says that a bill has been introduced in the 
legislature of that state by Senator Dunn, providing that 
any person convicted of falsely representing himself to be 
blind, deaf and dumb, or otherwise infirm in order to obtain 
money, shall be punished by imprisonment not exceeding 
ninety days, or by a fine not exceeding $100. This bill was 
introduced at the instance of the Committee on Legislation 
of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf, consisting of 
Messrs. Anton Schroeder, Jay Cooke Howard, and Anson 
R. Spear. 

The Heurtin Family.—Several years ago mention was made 
in the Annals (xlv, 261) of Marie Heurtin, a congenitally 
deaf-blind girl in France, who was taught by Sister Sainte- 
Marguerite of the Daughters of Wisdom to read, write, 
speak, and work. A younger sister of Marie’s, Marthe 
Heurtin, also deaf-blind, has recently entered the Institution 
at Larnay. The Revue Générale for December, 1910, gives 
the following facts concerning this unfortunate family: 

The family live in a picturesque little village in the valley 
of the Sévre, about five miles from Nantes. The father, 
aged 54, is a farmer and cooper. In consequence of a disease 
of the spinal cord (perhaps cerebro-spinal meningitis?) he is 
afflicted with night-blindness; that is, he can see only in 
bright daylight. The mother, fourteen years younger than 
her husband, is a charwoman. This couple, married in 
1884, are second cousins. 

Nine children have been born from this marriage, as 
follows: 

1. Marie, born April 13, 1885, deaf-blind. 
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2. Lucien, born February 8, 1887, died twenty-one days 
after birth. It is not known whether he was normal or not. 

3. Eugénie, born December 11, 1887, blind, died August 
5, 1899. 

4. Elisa, born December 24, 1891, normal. 

5. Adélaide, born July 29, 1894, normal. 

6. Stanislas, born December 21, 1896, deaf-mute and, like 
his father, night-blind. 

7. Germaine, born January 3, 1899, died March 12, 1902. 
It is not known whether she was normal or not. 

8. Marthe, born July 23, 1902, deaj-blind. 

9. Germaine-Andrée, born November 22, 1906, deaf-blind 
and paralytic. 

The De Epee Bicentenary.—November 28, 1912, will be 
the two-hundredth anniversary of: the birth of De l’Epée. 
To afford an opportunity for the expression of the gratitude 
of the deaf of the civilized world to this great benefactor, 
without distinction of nationality, religion, political or other 
opinions, the deaf of France invite the deaf of the world, 
with their relatives and friends, to unite in a grand celebra- 
tion, partly religious and partly secular, to be held in Paris 
that year. Probably, for the convenience of those coming 
from a distance, the month of July will be chosen instead of 
November. Perhaps there may also be an International 
Congress of the Deaf in connection with the celebration. 
Suggestions on this and other features of the occasion are 
cordially invited by the committee in charge. Suggestions 
and subscriptions may be addressed either to the President, 
Mr. Ernest Dusuzeau, 16, rue de Siam, Paris (16e), or to 
the Secretary, Mr. Henri Gaillard, 63, rue Pixérécourt, 
Paris (20e). 


Interpretation into Signs.—In connection with Mr. Cald- 
well’s article in the present number of the Annals, giving his 
experiences as an interpreter, the following paragraphs taken 
from the Alabama Messenger of February 16 will be read 
with interest: 
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“‘Every one who has ‘interpreted’ sermons or addresses into the sign 
language knows how rocky a road the interpreter has to travel and how 
‘rocky’ his work is likely tobe. Last Sunday, however, the writer had the 
pleasure of thus rendering a discourse of the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of the Diocese of Alabama, and, to his great pleasure, found that 
the signlanguage . . . ‘helved the thought as slick as straight-grained 
hickory does a hatchet.’ 

“What makes the difference? Well, for one thing, the preacher had 
thought out the whole business until it was as plain to him as the way to 
the parish church. Then for every subject and every act he used one 
noun or verb—not a string of synonyms—and that one the word that 
was most surely ‘understanded of the people.’ He didn’t use an 
abstract noun, a verb, an adjective, and an adverb, all from the same 
root, in the same sentence. The whole sermon had a beginning, ran its 
course, and came to an end—not like one of those Bath-built ships 
which, the saying went, were built by the mile and sawed off in lengths 
to suit customers. 

“Maybe the same qualities which facilitate the passage of an address 
through the hands of the interpreter to the deaf help the (literal) 
hearers to ‘receive it with faith and love, lay it up in their hearts, and 
practice it in their lives,’”’ 


Mr. W. Laurens Walker, of the South Carolina School, 


seems to have had a less happy experience in interpreting 
a colored preacher than Mr. Caldwell and the writer in the 
Messenger had with their bishops. He says in the Palmetto 
Leaf of February 25: 


“One bright sunny Sunday morning we were requested by our Super- 
intendent to go to our colored department and translate for a colored 
preacher. He read his selection and took his text; we did the same. At 
once he wafted himself into the realms of rosy words; we stood waiting 
for an idea. After following him about three thousand feet up into airy 
realms of nothingness we descended. Before us was a lot of children 
expecting something good in the way of a sermon. We knew it would 
never do to say that the Reverend was emitting no truths or facts, so we 
proceeded to deliver from our own mind a first-class sermon. 

“When he said ‘Amen’, we said the same. No one was the wiser.” 


The Classification of the Feeble-Minded.—In his “Plea for 
the Feeble-Minded Deaf,” published in the Annals, liv, 
444-450, Mr. Mcllvaine quoted a classification of the men- 
tally defective as given by Dr. E. R. Johnstone. During the 
past year or two a committee of the American Association 
for the Study of the Feeble-Minded has had this subject 
under consideration and we learn from the Journal of Psycho- 
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Asthenics for September and December, 1910, that at the 
meeting of the Association held at Lincoln, Illinois, last 
summer the following classification was agreed to; its adop- 
tion, however, was considered as tentative, with a view of 


giving the whole matter further consideration during the 
vear intervening until the next annual meeting: 


(1) The term feeble-minded is used generically to include all degrees 
of mental defect due to arrested or imperfect development as a result 
of which the person so affected is incapable of competing on equal 
terms with his normal fellows or managing himself or his affairs with 
ordinary prudence. 

(2) The feeble-minded are divided into three classes, viz.: (a) Idiots: 
Those so deeply defective that their mental development does not 
exceed that of a normal child of about two years. (b) Imbeciles: Those 
whose mental development is higher than that of an idiot but does not 
exceed that of a normal child of about seven years. (c) Morons:* Those 
whose mental development is above that of an imbecile but does not ex- 
ceed that of a child of about twelve years. 

The descriptive terms heretofore accepted to express pathological and 
other definite characteristics, such as hydrocephalic, paralytic, mon- 
golian, ete., may be used as prefixes or adjectives. 

It was agreed that the Binet mental tests afforded the most reliable 
method at present in use for determining the mental status of feeble- 
minded children. 

It was agreed that there would be considerable advantage in sub- 
dividing the three classes into three groups each, and designating them 
by the prefixes, high grade, middle grade, and low grade, respectively. 

The following chart presents the scheme graphically: 

MENTAL AGE AS DETERMINED 
High Grade 


MORONS ‘ Middle Grade... 8 ; 8 to 12. 


IMBECILES Middle Grade... 
| Low Grade 
| High Grade... 


IDIOTS Middle Grade... 
| Low Grade..... 1 


* Moron’ 


is a noun from the Greek word meaning foolishness, 
‘moronia.’ ‘Fool’ or ‘foolish’ in the English sense exactly describes 
this group of children. The Century dictionary describes a fool as one 
who is deficient in judgment, sense, etc. The derivatives are easy. 
We have ‘moron’ for the noun, ‘moronia’ for the condition, ‘moronic’ 


| 
Low Grade..... 7} 
| High Grade..... 6} 
5} 3 to 7. 
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The Article in the New Encyclopedia Britannica.—W hat- 
ever their own views as to methods, all friends must unite in 
congratulating the deaf of England and America that the 
article on Deaf and Dumb” in the Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, now issuing from the Cambridge 
University Press, was written by one who from the circum- 
stances of his birth, education, and environment is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subject and is fully in sympathy 
with the point of view of the great majority of the educated 
deaf. The contributor of the article is the Rev. Arnold Hill 
Paine, M. A., Chaplain to the Oxford Mission to the Deaf. 
He is the son of a deaf father, was born and reared in the 
Royal Cambrian Institution for the Deaf, Swansea, Wales, of 
which his father has long been the honored principal, was 
graduated from Jesus College, Oxford, was a Normal Fellow 
at Gallaudet College, studied theology at Wells College, and 
for the past ten years has been a successful worker among 
the adult deaf, first in London and later in Oxford. 

The article is the longest and most complete that has 
appeared in any cyclopzedia, filling nearly fifteen of the large 
two-column pages of the new work. It carefully defines the 
term ‘‘deaf and dumb;” collates statistics of the extent of 
deafness; discusses its causes; describes the characteristics 
of the deaf, their natural language of signs, their social con- 
dition, occupations, etc.; gives a history of their education; 
presents the claims of the oral and manual methods and of 
residential and day-schools respectively, and decides in favor 
of the combined system and the residential school. The 
character of this article constitutes a special reason why 
every school for the deaf should give this great encyclopedia 
a place in its library. 


Heredity as a Cause of Deafness.—The Institution Quart- 
erly for November, 1910, quotes from Dr. J. Arthur Thom- 
son’s treatise on Heredity the following comments on the 
for the adjective.’—Dr. H. H. Goddard in a paper entitled ‘‘ Four 
Hundred Feeble-Minded Children Classified by the Binet Method,” 
Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, vol xv, pp. 17-30. 
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statistics of ‘Marriages of the Deaf in America’’ published 
by the Volta Bureau in 1898: 


“The difficulty of distinguishing inborn deafness from exogenous or 
adventitious deafness—the result, for instance, of various infectious 
diseases—may perhaps explain a curious peculiarity in E. A. Fay’s 
statisties (3,078 marriages, 6,782 children). The percentage of deaf 
children in families where both parents were deaf was 8.458, while in 
families where only one parent was deaf the percentage was larger 
namely 9.856. There seems something wrong here, and the explanation 
may be that there are two quite different phenomena slumped under the 
title deafness—viz., innate or idiopathic deafness, and acquired or 
exogenous deafness. 

‘As the case appears instructive, let us pursue it further. Where 
both parents were believed to be congenitally deaf, the percentage of 
deaf children was 25.931; where one parent was deaf congenitally and 
the other adventitiously, it was 6.538; where both parents were adven- 
titiously deaf, it was only 2.326. Where one parent was congenitally 
deaf and the other normal, 11.932 per cent.of the children were deaf; 
where one parent was adventitiously deaf and the other normal, the 
percentage was 2.244. In short, there is no evidence that adventitious 
deafness is heritable at all. 

“Tt may be noted further that Fay’s statistics show that deafness 
among the relatives of the parents increases very markedly the likelihood 
of there being deaf children; and they alsoseem toshow that consanguin- 
eous marriages greatly increase the probability of inheritance of deaf- 
ness [one or both of the partners being deaf] or of constitutional condi- 
tions, e. g., lymphoid exaggeration, such as naturally lead to deafness. 
This is what would be expected from the fact that an individual inherit- 
ance is a mosaic of ancestral contributions.” 

Classic Stories—Miss Yale, in the Forty-third Annual 
Report of the Clarke School, says of the reading material 
used for language exercises in that school: 


“In language exercises in all grades during the year an increased use 
has been made of those stories which have become classic. There seems 
no good reason why as much language may not be acquired by a child 
through familiarity with a historic or semi-historic tale which has won 
a place in literature, as through a like amount of time and thought spent 
upon a story which possesses no permanent value. With the great mass 
of excellent supplementary reading so-called, which is now offered for 
use to the children in our public schools, there can be no longer any need 
that time be spent on insipid or valueless material for language exercises. 
Certainly a familiarity with fables, folk-lore, myths, biographical and 
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historical tales, explains and illuminates all later reading, while from 
them lessons of heroism and chivalry cannot fail to be gained. The 
acquisition of language occupies a very considerable share of the time 
devoted to school work, for, necessarily, instruction in the subjects of 
the usual school course depends absolutely on previously acquired power 
to comprehend and use the language in which these subjects are pre- 
sented. If, then, so much time and attention must be given to the sub- 
ject of language teaching, it is of the greatest importance that so far as 
possible the thoughts presented during all these hours be of an elevating 
and ennobling sort both for the moral and intellectual good of the pupil. 


Austin W. Mann.—We mentioned in the last number of 
the Annals the extended missionary work performed by the 
Rev. Austin W. Mann during his thirty-nine years of service 
as general missionary to the deaf of the Episcopal Church 
in the middle west. On January 21, 1911, this devoted 
servant of Christ died suddenly of heart failure at the rail- 
way station in Columbus, Ohio, as he was on his way to a 
preaching service, aged seventy. 

Mr. Mann became deaf from scarlet fever at the age of 
four. The same illness made him lame and he was never 
free from physical suffering, which he bore without com- 
plaint. He was educated at the Indiana School, graduating 
in 1858, and taught in the Michigan School from 1867 to 
1875. From 1877 to the day of his death he was engaged 
continuously in arduous missionary work, but also found 
time for private study. His attainments as a scholar were 
recognized in the conferring of the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts by Gallaudet College in 1895. He leaves a wife and 
a grown son. 


The Census Returns of 1910.—The Bureau of the Census 
is now prepared to supply the heads of schools for the deaf 
with lists of the deaf returned by the enumerators in the 
several states last summer within such limits of age as may 
be desired. The only charge for such lists will be the actual 
cost of copying, or, if assurance is given of a prompt 
return, the lists including the deaf of all ages may be lent 
without charge. Doubtless there are many errors in these 
first returns of the enumerators, some of which will be elimi- 
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nated through correspondence; but as it will be a long 
time before the necessary corrections can be made, we advise 
all heads of schools who desire to gather in the deaf children 
of suitable age to obtain the lists now in their present form. 
No doubt, moreover, they will be able to render valuable 
assistance to the Census Office in removing the errors. 
Address Hon. E. Dana Durand, Director of the Census, or 
Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Chief Statistician, Division of Revision 
and Results. 

The Nineteenth Meeting of the Convention.—We publish else- 
where Dr. Dobyns’s nearly completed programme for the Con- 
vention of Instructors to be held at Delavan, Wisconsin, from 
July 6 to July 13,1911. Everything gives promise of a large 
and successful meeting. We hope heads of schools, both 
in America and Europe, are arranging to make a satisfactory 
exhibit of their industrial departments in accordarice with 
the outline published in the Annals for September of last 
year (lv, 410-413). 

The American Industrial Journal.—This valuable period- 
ical has suspended publication on account of insufficient 
pecuniary support. Its editor, Mr. Warren Robinson, now 
conducts an “Industrial Department” in the Volta Review, 
covering the same ground that he did in the Journal. 


Reports of Schools—-We have received the following 
Reports of Schools: Clarke School, Forty-third Annual, 
1910; Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, 
Forty-third Annual, 1910; Kansas School, Seventeenth 
Biennial, 1910; Minnesota School, Sixteenth Biennial, 1910; 
Montreal Institution (Males), Sixteenth Annual, 1911; New 
South Wales Institution, Forty-eighth Annual, 1909; Penn- 
sylvania Oral School, Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth Annual; 
Rotterdam (Netherlands) Institution, Fifty-seventh Annual ; 
Royal Cambrian Institution (Swansea, Wales), Sixty-second 
Annual; Western Pennsylvania Institution, for years ending 
September, 1909 and 1910. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC. 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


By Euiza Kent. 


Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Price, 60 cents. (Dominos, 25 cents.) 

The purpose of the “Manual of Arithmetic” is to establish, first, a 
foundation of those arithmetical facts which are gained principally 
through the memory. Second, to teach simply and clearly the few 
principles which govern most arithmetical conditions; to lead pupils 
to think more of quantity and less of the symbols which represent it; 
to use with equal ease compound numbers, fractions, and integers. 
The ratio of quantities and the resulting ratio of values is made the 
basis of work whenever possible, and this necessitates an understanding 
of the whole problem and leads to shorter methods of finding results. 

The Manual also attempts to make habitual with the deaf child the 
correct use of the words and phrases common to arithmetical expression. 

The work of the various grades is in sequence, growing gradually and 
systematically more complex, so that the pupil as he advances is aided 
by his understanding of the previous steps. Address 

ELIZA KENT, 
Old Mission, Michigan. 


Position WANTED by a male teacher of articulation; has had long, 
successful experience; is capable of taking entire charge of oral depart- 
ment. Address D. L., care of the Editor of the Annals. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 


The Monro Summer Scuooz for the training of teachers of the deaf, 
will hold its session in Boston, Mass., during the month of July, 1911. 
Special attention will be given to the mechanism of speech, the Melville 
Bell Visible Speech symbols and phonetics, also to the teaching of speech 
and the training of the voice, including rhythmic work. 

For further information adress 

Mrs. SARAH JORDAN MONRO, 
Room 518, Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 

“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

HamMonpb. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO, 2.” 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iba V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JanE B. Kettoca. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. | 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage by WM. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 
“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 
by J. Evetyn WitioveGusy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Grace M. Beart, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartford, Conn, 


Advertisements. 


THE RENO MARGULIES SCHOOL, 
532-534 West 187th Street, New York City. 


Located in the highest and most healthful part of New York City. 
Combining city with country life. 

A Private Boarding School for the deaf. 

Instruction oral and aural. 

Speech a habit. 

Life out of school a means of culture. 

From kindergarten to Business or College. 

Summer Camp at Nantucket, Mass. 

Of great physical and mental advantage. , 

Endorsed by leading physicians. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


‘The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 


accurate repl'es to all requests for information. 
All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 
PERKCIVAL HALL, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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